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(The editor of the PEABODY JOURNAL requested Professor Knudsen and Pro- 
fessor Caswell to furnish the two articles which follow. He suggested the cap- 
tions, which makes them frankly somewhat arbitrary. The beliefs of the writers, 

mal friends and former colleagues, are not diametrically opposed in the matter 
under discussion. But they do differ enough to provide together a rich and 
illuminating discussion. The current anxiety as to the place of the subjects in 
the educational scene of itself suggests that our professional thinking moves ahead. 
—EDITOR. ) 


THE CASE FOR THE SUBJECTS 


CHARLES W. KNUDSEN 
Peabody College 


Knowledge is humanistic in quality not because it is about human products 
in the past, but because of what it does in liberating human intelligence and 
human sympathy. Any subject matter which accomplishes this result is humane, 
and any subject matter which does not accomplish it is not even educational. 
—John Dewey. 

Current programs of curriculum development place much greater 
stress on children’s interests and purposes, meaningful learning situa- 
tions, the social significance of school experiences, and the rate of 
pupil growth than did the curriculum programs of an earlier day. 
There is less emphasis on subjects as logically arranged bodies of 
subject matter, and on the arrangement. of subjects as programs of 
studies. In schools where thinking about changing the curriculum 
has carried over into practice, emphasis is placed on pupil interest 
as a condition for effective learning, and on the desirability of creat- 
ing situations in which children perform in the light of the antici- 
pated consequences of their own acts. A complete transition in prac- 
tice from a subject curriculum to what is frequently designated as 


_ am experience curriculum cannot be accomplished easily or readily. 


The slowness with which such a transition may be made is attribu- 
table to such factors as the following: the influence of old habits in 
curriculum practice, difficulties involved in the undertaking, in- 
adequacies of teacher preparation, fear of attempting something that 
appears to be radically different, and a paucity of dependable evidence 
that the new curriculum will succeed better than the one displaced. 
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A belief that a change in curriculum practices should be attempted is 
based more on the evidence of the failure of older curricula to justify 
the claims that were made for them than on positive evidence to in- 
dicate that new proposals will accomplish more than did the programs 
displaced. New curriculum proposals are in the nature of hypotheses, 
that is, in the nature of assumptions to be tested by actual trial. This 
fact, if realized at all, causes many of those who manage and direct 
our schools to assume a do-nothing attitude, which after all may be 
principally an indication of intellectual inertia. 

Teachers and others interested in new programs of curriculum 
development often ask, “Where do the subjects come into the cur- 
riculum picture?” This question, it may be noted in passing, implies 
the assumption that the subjects should be present. It is the writer's 
purpose in this paper to discuss this question in a manner that is 
consistent with the points of view underlying present-day programs 
of curriculum development. 

Subjects and a theory of educational values. Earlier programs 
of curriculum development proceeded on the assumption that dif- 
ferent subjects possessed inherent values, and that by a happy selec- 
tion of subjects a curriculum could be formulated that would insure 
the acquisition of a desired set of separate values. The suggestion 
has been made repeatedly, and apparently on sufficient grounds, that 
the arguments for selected subjects often were made as a justifica- 
tion for the inclusion of materials already in the program of studies. 
Strangely enough, the method of arguing for the retention of old 
subjects also became the method of argument used by those who de- 
sired to introduce new subjects. (Recall, for illustrative purposes, 
the early courses in manual training.) What was sauce for the tra- 
ditional goose also became sauce for the innovating gander. There 
was something almost mythical about the values ascribed to subjects. 
It was assumed, for example, that the classical languages possessed a 
cultural value, and that mathematics and manual training possessed 
a disciplinary value. Clearly, then, if it was desired that a learner 
acquire culture, the classics were prescribed, and if it were desired 
that the learner acquire a disciplinary value in addition, it was neces- 
sary to prescribe mathematics or some other subject that possessed a 
similar value.' 

As a matter of fact, such outcomes as culture or a strong mind did 
not result because of peculiar values that were inherent in subjects. 
The case was really the other way around. If such results accrued 
from the study of given subjects, then it could properly be stated 


‘John Dewey, Democracy and Education, Chapter XVIII, Educational Values, 
The Macmillan Company, 1916. 
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that they possessed the values mentioned for the learners who en- 
gaged their effort with them. The fact that large numbers of per- 
sons engaged themselves with subjects without attaining the values 
that were assumed to inhere therein led to a considerable amount of 
skepticism regarding the claims of those who argued for special 
values. Furthermore, a considerable number of persons achieved 
culture and a function of a body designated as a disciplined mind 
without having been exposed to the beneficent influences that pre- 
scribed subjects were supposed to exert. Objectors to the claims for 
special values in subjects were met with the counter-argument that 
no amount of inherent value could make up for what the student 
lacked in aptitude or intelligence. If the student failed to get the 
value that inhered in a subject the fault was his. 

The concept of the curriculum as a selected group of subjects with 
inherent values, as pointed out by Dewey years ago,” parallels a con- 
cept of society as a conglomerate of business, art, religion, politics, 
recreation, and so on, whereas “the point at issue in a theory of edu- 
cational value is the unity or integrity of experience.” In order to 
achieve “unity or integrity” of experience, it was proposed to organize 
a curriculum with emphasis on its integrative influence, hence the 
lessened emphasis on subjects in the new curriculum, and the greater 
emphasis on unified experience. Just how to provide opportunities 
for experiencing of a more integrative nature has proved to be some- 
thing of a problem. It was first proposed to organize experiences 
around children’s interests. Thus originated the institution known 
as the “child-centered school,” of which Dewey wrote in 1930 as fol- 
lows : 

Rebellion against formal studies and lessons can be effectively completed only 
through the development of a new subject matter as well organized as was the 
old—indeed, better organized in any vital sense 9f the term organization—but 
having an intimate and developing relation to those in.school. The relative 


failure to accomplish this result indicates the one-sidedness of the idea of the 
“child-centered school.’” 


Overzeal to capitalize children’s interests as one of the known essen- 
tial conditions for effective learning caused some teachers to over- 
look an equally essential condition that should be taken into account 
in a learning situation, namely, the provision of experiences that are 
worth having. It is just as necessary to find an answer to the ques- 
tion, “What does a given experience lead to?” as it is to answer the 
question, “Is a given learning experience based on the interest of the 
learner?” When an answer to the first question only is sought with 
the mistaken idea that subjects have inherent values, the resulting 


‘John Dewey, op. cit., pp. 283-291. 


‘John Dewey, “How much freedom in the new schools?” The New Republic, 
63: 204-206, June 9, 1930. 
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tendency is to formulate curricula in which learners do as the teacher 
pleases. When an answer to the second question only is sought, with- 
out regard to the worth-whileness of an experience, the tendency is 
to create a school in which the pupils do as they please, and where, to 
use Dewey’s language, freedom was carried nearly to the point of 
anarchy. It hardly appears necessary to point out that the develop- 
ment of a curriculum need not proceed solely on the basis of an an- 
swer to either of the above questions. Both should be considered, 
Present-day programs of curriculum development represent attempts 
to provide learning situations in which the interests of pupils are 
utilized to make learning efficient, but with the added requirement 
that learning situations be such as to result in outcomes that are 
socially significant. 

The predictability of outcomes. The actual “new” curriculum 
that a given group of teachers will develop with a given group of 
pupils cannot be described in advance with mathematical nicety. Im- 
possibility of success in such an enterprise often prompts teachers 
to conclude that the subject-centered curriculum is therefore to be 
preferred. In the case of the curriculum conceived as a program of 
studies a teacher often feels that he can know in advance the nature 
and content of the subjects to be studied, the number of pages to 
be covered each day, and the number and nature of tests to be given. 
These teachers note that in the case of the curriculum not organized 
around subjects there is no possibility of knowing these things with 
accuracy. The weakness in this position resides in a failure to dif- 
ferentiate between the amount of subject matter studied and the 
changes in behavior that result from such study, and in a failure to 
recognize that the outcomes of studying a given amount of material 
from a given subject vary tremendously in the cases of different 
pupils. A failure to make distinctions where distinctions should be 
made is responsible for a mistaken belief that the outcomes that re- 
sult from dealing with a subject curriculum are much more definite 
and predictable than is the case with a curriculum that is not subject 
centered. 

Attempting to transmit the racial heritage. The development of 
pupils is a principal concern of those responsible for developing new 
curricula. The external features of the control of pupil development 
must be consonant with the ideals of a democratic form of society, 
which, as the informed know, are constantly undergoing reformula- 
tion and redefinition. It is assumed that development is continuous 
both in the case of the social group and in the case of the individual. 
The development of social groups has been slow and long drawn out. 
The child who becomes a member of a civilized social group must ac- 
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quire in the relatively short span of a lifetime something that has 
taken society many centuries to achieve. An individual achievement 
of this kind would be possible only if the individual is given an op- 
portunity to appropriate the results of the experience of those who 
have gone before him. Part of an individual’s achievement is a re- 
sult of deliberate planning on the part of the social group that pro- 
vides the school, and a part comes about from associations within 
the home and community. The child is thus enabled to make a tre- 
mendous short cut in catching up with his race, so to speak. Those 
who assume responsibility for helping the child to gain a foothold 
as a member of a social group, to catch up with the race, sense a need 
for selecting and organizing subject matter with which the child shall 
employ himself. With the best of intentions, these persons create 
learning situations in which the aim is to have the child learn and 
repeat statements from selected subject matter, often without suf- 
ficient concern for the concomitant acquisition of significant mean- 
ings. In other words, the child is given little opportunity to select 
subject matter in terms of its meanings in his own social life. Thus 
arises the lack of meaningfulness in a subject curriculum for many 
children. The formulator of a modern curriculum attempts to have 
learners begin with familiar activities which have a social origin and 
use, and to have them gain insight into the materials and laws in- 
volved by connecting with their direct experiences the facts and ideas 
that have accumulated as a result of the larger and more inclusive 
experience of the race. 

Subjects and pupils’ needs. Subjects do have a place in the cur- 
riculum. The rate at which they are introduced and the manner of 
their selection should correspond with the rate of the learner’s de- 
velopment. The learner’s development is not, however, a chance af- 
fair. The teacher establishes an environment in which needs for 
subject matter (as distinguished from subjects) are discovered in an 
attempt to realize worthy purposes. Thus, in the early school years, 
or even before school life begins, the need for reading is discovered 
by the child who associates with older persons, particularly his par- 
ents who read to him.- As the child develops he discovers that his 
need for that which the reading of others yields him in the way of 
satisfaction cannot continue to be met by having someone read to 
him. He discovers a need for reading which can be satisfied only by 
learning to read. A need for numbers is discovered in a similar 
manner. Situations are deliberately established in schools which lead 
pupils to discover worthy needs. Obviously the satisfaction of needs 
like these can be accomplished only by the utilization of subject mat- 
ter. The nature of the need discovered in a social situation indicates 
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the kinds of subject matter that should be used. Let it be noted that 
the teacher has a definite place as director and assistant, and as an 
agent who establishes learning situations in which needs that lead 
to worthy outcomes are discovered by the pupils. This kind of pro- 
gram is far removed from one in which pupils do as they please. 
With increasing maturity more emphasis is placed upon the necessity 
for the learner to anticipate the consequences of his proposed acts. 
Subject matter comes to be recognized as consisting of anything 
that has “a bearing upon the anticipated course of events.” The 
problem of instruction becomes one of finding material with which 
a pupil-may engage himself in realizing his purposes or interests, 
and not as a means of giving his mind exercise. As the pupil de- 
velops intellectually he discovers new needs which can be satisfied 
only by persistent, restricted activity extending over long periods of 
time. There is an increasing tendency for maturing learners to defer 
satisfactions. It is a mistake, however, to assume that as the pupil 
matures he ceases to strive to satisfy immediate needs. The pupil 
remains always an active, going concern with needs he attempts to 
satisfy immediately, and with other needs he perceives as incapable 
of immediate satisfaction. An illustration will make clearer the dis- 
tinction between immediate and deferred satisfactions. A boy, let 
us say a normal ninth-grade pupil, experiences a sense of need for 
companionship with his fellow students. He will turn his efforts to 
satisfy that need immediately. He may also sense a need for acquir- 
ing skill and facility in expressing his ideas, which need cannot be 
satisfied immediately. He may apprehend the connection between 
the direction of a teacher and an acquisition of the skill he wants to 
acquire, and choose deliberately to place himself under the direction 
of a teacher of English in order to obtain help in the satisfaction of his 
need, even though he realizes that the end in view cannot be reached 
without persistent effort extending over a long period of time. 

The principal function of a subject in the school curriculum is that 
of helping a pupil to develop a persistent interest discovered in an- 
other connection, often sufficiently specialized to permit of its de 
scription as an interest in Latin, an interest in science, an interest 
in home economics, an interest in mathematics, or an interest in 
American history, and so on. This view is not at variance with the 
further statement that pupils who elect subjects in the manner indi- 
cated also discover new needs and new interests. As stated earlier 
the place at which subjects should appear in a curriculum, and the 
nature of the subjects which should appear depend on the rate of 
pupil development, and the types of specialized interests which grow 
out of the environment the school helps to create for the pupil. It 
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hardly needs to be restated that needs can lead to undesirable out- 
comes and that only those needs which lead to desirable outcomes 
are considered. Undoubtedly some youngsters have a need for know- 
ing how to steal without detection, and it is conceivable that the sub- 
ject matter of thievery could be organized as a subject to meet this 
need. Such possibilities are not considered as suitable for the school 
program because of the social undesirability of skill in stealing. 

Pupil needs and logical organization of subject matter. Utiliza- 
tion of logically organized subject matter in satisfying the need to 
know this or that leads to an appreciation of logical organization, as 
does also a satisfying of the need to communicate ideas. Logical 
arrangement of subject matter becomes a means to an end, not an 
end in itself. The maturing student with specialized interests re- 
quires no prodding to seek a means of knowing through the medium 
of subject matter logically arranged. He actually seeks it out as a 
means to further knowing. Whenever our public elementary and 
secondary schools are managed so that subjects become instrumentali- 
ties for helping students to develop their interests, instead of peda- 
gogical prescriptions to insure culture, to discipline minds, and to 
awaken interests, the results that accrue from students’ contacts with 
subjects should become far more significant for living than they are 
at present. Schools would no longer enroll pupils in subjects in the 
hope of kindling their interests to an extent that the assumed in- 
herent value of the subject would become operative. Pupils would 
enroll in subjects in order to realize their own self-discovered pur- 
poses. 

Changes demanded in teacher preparation. If subjects were in- 
troduced in the manner indicated above, subject teachers would no 
longer-have to devote their time to coddling those who had no busi- 
ness with subjects in the first place; they could devote their attentign 
to those pupils who are ready and capable of getting value from 
their experiences with subjects. Introduction of subjects in the man- 
ner indicated would demand changes in teacher preparation. Courses 
that attempt to explain to prospective teachers methods of making 
subject matter palatable for the disinterested would disappear. In 
their stead, opportunities would be given to learn: (1) the nature and 
kinds of needs; (2) the distinction between a physiological need such 
as the need for food, air, or water and psychological needs such as the 
need for dominance, the need for successful achievement, the need for 
knowing, the need for association with others, or the need for possess- 
ing; (3) the fact that interest is an evidence of attempts to satisfy 
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needs; (4) the manner in which needs conflict; (5) the manner in 
which conflicts between efforts to satisfy needs are resolved; (6) the 
ways of distinguishing between needs that lead to desirable outcomes 
and those that lead to undesirable outcomes; (7) the manner in which 
learning situations may be established so as to permit the satisfaction 
of needs that lead to worthy outcomes. However, in order for a 
teacher to make sense out of an attempt to utilize pupil needs as a 
basis for a choice of subjects with which pupils will deal, they must 
also have a wide and thorough knowledge of subject matter, logically 
arranged, and related to living in a much more dynamic fashion than 
ordinarily prevails at the present time. Furthermore, the teacher 
would need to acquire a disposition for continued growth that does 
not characterize many teachers who have come from institutions that 
essay to educate them. 

Subjects not the whole of the curriculum. The foregoing view of 
the place of subjects in the public school curriculum does not imply 
that all of the needs of pupils can be provided through subjects. 
There remains a wide variety of needs that ought to be satisfied and 
which can be satisfied through learning situations too broad, too in- 
clusive of a variety of subject matter to be adequately provided in a 
subject. Neither does this view of the place of subjects imply that 
some students will never discover interests sufficiently specialized to 
demand development through subjects. It does mean however that 
the ratio of “experience units’ to subjects will vary for different 
pupils, and it means also that the time at which a need for a given 
subject appears will vary. Thus it may happen that a given pupil 
may not discover a need for algebra or industrial arts or Latin or 
that he may discover a need for one or the other of a list of subjects 
at an earlier or later date than another pupil of the same grade. 

Proposal not wholly impracticable. The administration of a cur- 
riculum embodying the characteristics mentioned above presents dif- 
ficulties. System, regularity, prescribed subjects, lock step, and 
regimentation so indicative of the administrative pattern of the pres- 
ent would have to go by the board. As the administrator views the 
proposal, he is likely to see only a suggestion that chads be voluntarily 
substituted for order. Despite misgivings on the part of many per- 
sons with respect to such a proposal as the foregoing, it has been 
found to be workable in the elementary school. Secondary-school 
teachers and principals have yet to give the proposal a serious trial, 
but with a capable group of teachers sensitive to the evidence of de- 
sirable growth in children, intellectually alive enough to continue 
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study after the credits necessary for graduation have been amassed, 
intellectually curious enough to experiment, and sufficiently aware 
of the inadequacy of the present secondary-school curriculum, there 
is far more than an even chance that the proposal can be made to 
succeed in the high school. , 

Summary. Traditionally, the curriculum has been considered as 
an arrangement of subjects, each of which had a value peculiar to 
itself. The theory of inherent value as a basis for selecting subjects, 
it has been pointed out, rests on a false assumption. Values are out- 
comes of experiencing that result many times from a contact with 
subjects. The value ensues, however, because of the nature of the 
pupil’s experience and not because it was found to reside in the sub- 
ject. 

The formulators of modern curricula place much emphasis upon 
the subjective needs of learners. A subjective need is present whenever 
one seeks to possess or control something that one does not now possess 
but which one believes would yield satisfaction if possessed. Interest 
is the evidence in behavior of an effort to satisfy a need. A teacher 
who succeeds in new curriculum practices will differentiate between 
physiological and psychological needs. He will differentiate between 
needs which if satisfied lead to desirable patterns of behavior and 
those which if satisfied lead to undesirable patterns of behavior. 
Those responsible for the management of schools have an inescapable 
responsibility for direction. The direction they give pupils and the 
influences they exert upon pupils will be determined by their funda- 
mental philosophical beliefs, their knowledge of the learning process, 
and their knowledge of pupil development. 

The place of subjects in the curriculum is determined by the inter- 
ests of pupils which in turn are evidences of the needs pupils are at- 
tempting to satisfy. Whenever a persistent and specialized interest 
is found to be present in a pupil the nature and place of a subject is 
indicated. Marked changes in both the pre-service and in-service 
education of teachers are demanded if subjects in the modern cur- 
riculum are to succeed better than the subjects in the curriculum of 
an earlier day. 











THE CASE AGAINST THE SUBJECTS 


HOLLIS L. CASWELL 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


In making a case against a theory or practice it is necessary at the 
outset to have a clear understanding of the issue involved. The point 
here under discussion is whether the conventional school subjects pro- 
vide an appropriate basis for organizing the curriculum of the ele- 
mentary and secondary school. The thesis of this article is that or- 
ganization of the curriculum of elementary and secondary education 
primarily in terms of the conventional school subjects is an undesir- 
able practice which exerts a malefic influence on the program of gen- 
eral education. 

Two points should be clearly recognized in considering this thesis. 
First, this position does not question the importance of subject mat- 
ter, either actual or potential, to the educative process. Subject mat- 
ter obviously is indispensable to civilized living. Lacking ideas, in- 
formation, and objects resulting from race experience we would be 
helpless in meeting most of our problems. It is only because the 
race’s storehouse is so rich in potential subject matter that contem- 
porary living with all its complexities moves forward as well as it 
does. Let us, then, hold clearly in mind that support of the thesis 
stated above involves no condemnation of subject matter. The point 
of view, in fact, results in large measure from the woefully ineffec- 
tive use generally made of potential subject matter by the rank and 
file of our citizens in meeting their day-by-day problems. Thus, 
criticism of the subject basis of curriculum organization is funda- 
mentally a criticism of the ineffectual use of subject matter in the 
process of living. 

In the second place it should be clearly recognized that denial of 
the function of the conventional school subjects as the primary basis 
of curriculum organization in the elementary and secondary school 
does not mean that subject organization has no proper and helpful 
functions in education. The fact is, as will be pointed out later, that 
subjects are indispensable in certain phases of education. These 
proper functions should be clearly recognized and subject organiza- 
tion employed as they indicate. 


NATURE OF SUBJECTS 
It is necessary to develop one additional general point before turn- 
ing directly to the issue. The function of subjects in education should 
be considered in view of the nature of subject organization. Subject 
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matter may be looked at from two points of view. On the one hand, 
“It consists of the facts observed, recalled, read, and talked about, and 
the ideas suggested, in course of a development of a situation having 
a purpose.”? When so considered what is or is not subject matter can 
be determined only in terms of given individuals at specified times. 
The facts, generalizations, information, or objects an individual uses 
in activities to promote a purpose which he is endeavoring to ac- 
complish compose his subject matter. Subject matter conceived in 
this way is sometimes called “actual” subject matter. 

The second concept of subject matter is more generally accepted 
by the rank and file in education. According to this point of view 
subject matter involves the facts, information, principles, and objects 
of study in the various organized fields of knowledge. Inasmuch as 
all knowledge may be classified in some organized field this is equiva- 
lent to considering all of the group culture as subject matter. To con- 
trast this point of view with the preceding one, the phrase “poten- 
tial” subject matter is frequently used. 

If we consider potential subject matter from a long-time view- 
point, we find that it is composed of the accumulation of solutions to 
problems and the means of adjustment developed down through the 
ages to deal with difficulties which man has encountered. In the be- 
ginning these solutions were simple in nature, but as time went on 
and solutions were passed from generation to generation, man learned 
that conscious effort could be employed to resolve his difficulties. 
The result was an increase in the variety and an improvement in the 
quality of solutions developed. At the same time solutions increased 
in complexity. As knowledge became more complex man began to 
organize it in terms of relationships inherent between the facts and 
principles involved and in this way subjects developed. At first sub- 
ject organization was general in nature, such as the seven liberal arts, 
but as time went on new divisions and organizations occurred until 
there exists today a great multiplicity of subjects and divisions of 
subjects. 

It should be noted that subject matter developed as man attacked 
problems or sought methods of adjustment to his environment. Or- 
ganization into subjects was a secondary step carried forward by 
scholars and one which placed the knowledge involved in a new re- 
lationship. Thus subjects represent an organization of content which 
is of primary significance to the scholar or specialist in a subject field. 
The relation of content so organized to the day-by-day problems of 
mankind is incidental. This serves to clarify the issue somewhat fur- 


John Dewey, Democracy and Education, The Macmillan Company, 1916, 
p. 212. 
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ther for it may now be stated in this way: Shall the curriculum of 
the elementary and secondary school be organized in terms of the 
problems and needs of the individual and society with content se- 
lected to help meet these problems and needs, or shall the curriculum 
be organized around segments of content which derive primary mean- 
ing from the logic of the subject? 


SEPARATION OF THE SCHOOL FROM LIFE 

The first charge against the subjects as the basis of curriculum or- 
ganization is that this organization leads to a separation of school 
experiences from real life situations. Facts, principles, and skills 
take on meaning and significance as an individual uses them to solve 
problems or to meet needs which he faces. A curriculum organiza- 
tion for general education in which subject matter is divorced to a 
marked extent from actual situations is an undesirable basis of or- 
ganization. The result is that pupils memorize information and 
principles rather than understand them and that skills are sought 
largely through mere repetition. These are precisely the outcomes 
of the traditionally organized subject curriculum in American schools, 
Pupils have memorized facts and drilled on skills day after day and 
month after month. One topic in history is studied in order to be 
able to understand another topic. Theorems in geometry are learned 
in order to study more theorems. Consideration of one phase of Eng- 
lish is justified because it provides the basis for study of another 
phase. The subject curriculum is always just getting ready to deal 
with life situations. A little more background, another year of his- 
tory, a course in chemistry—then the student will be ready to see the 

relation of the content which he has memorized to real situations. 
This separation of school experiences from the vital problems of 
living defeats the primary function which public education should 
serve. The purpose of schooling is not to develop mastery of certain 
organized bodies of knowledge. Rather it is to educate the citizen 
for effective participation in those common undertakings and co- 
operations which are necessary to sustain our democratic way of 
living. The common school should be dedicated to educating men and 
women so that they can work and live together in a complex industrial 
age and the curriculum should be organized so as to contribute di- 
rectly to effective participation in solution of the problems of con- 
temporary life. It is time to cast out once and for all false concepts 
of mental discipline and to recognize that study of the traditional 
school subjects does not result automatically in understanding of con- 
temporary problems or in ability to contribute to their solution. If 
by reason of experience in school the American people are to deal 
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more effectively with the important problems which they face as in- 
dividuals and groups, the experiences which are provided in school 
must bear with some directness on these or closely related problems. 
It is too much to expect that a high degree of transfer to such prob- 
lems will be made either in content or methods of work from typical 
courses in logically organized fields where concern is primarily for 
the ability of the student to continue study in the subject. In brief, 
the primary purpose of general education will best be served if con- 
tent is widely employed in the relationship from which it gained 
initial meaning and significance, that is, in relationship to a problem 
of living rather than in the relationship which is of significance to 
the specialist in the subject whose concern for the practical problems 
of living tends to be incidental. On the one hand is a school guiding 
boys and girls in vital experiences which are an integral part of the 
ongoing stream of life; on the other, a school which believes the 
mastery of content is preparation for later living, a school which in- 
evitably involves much memorizing and little understanding. 


EXCESSIVE COMPARTMENTALIZATION 


In the second place, use of the conventional subjects as the basis 
of curriculum organization leads to excessive compartmentalization of 
the experiences of boys and girls. Examination of the various sub- 
jects reveals that there is hardly a subject which does not embody 
content of value in the education of children and youths. In the con- 
ventional subject program the only way to introduce this desirable 
content is to have all the subjects in the curriculum. Thus as new 
values have been recognized subject after subject has been added to 
the curriculum until it is a veritable maze. The time of the student 
is divided into short periods of study and recitation and the whole 
process is unrelated and dispersive. The heights of. absurdity have 
been reached in certain intermediate grade situations in which the 
work of pupils is divided into ten, fifteen, and twenty minute periods 
in subjects which are totally unrelated in organization. 

Yet new subjects clamor for entrance to the curriculum and old 
ones seek an extension of time. Geography should be extended 
through the high school, all pupils should be taught home economics, 
civic education should extend throughout the period of general edu- 
cation, economics should be required of all pupils, greater time should 
be given to the arts, there should be a continuous program of science, 
and so it goes. Now the fact is that all of these contentions are cor- 
rect in part. There is need for subject matter from these and a 
dozen other fields in educating boys and girls, but to seek to develop 
a curriculum as we have tried to do in the past that includes all the 
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subjects, independently organized, which should contribute to a gen- 
eral education is an absurdity and reduces the educative process to 
learning a miscellaneous hodgepodge of unrelated facts and skills, 
The inevitable result for the student is confusion and failure to see 
the relation of schooling to life. As Dewey points out: “In a situa- 
tion where the skills or arts and the subject matter of knowledge have 
become interwoven and interdependent, adherence to the policy of 
forming the studies of secondary and collegiate instruction on the 
basis of many isolated and independent subjects is bound to result in 
precisely the kind of confusion we have at present.’ 

On the other hand when we turn to the problems and needs of liv- 
ing as an organizing center for the curriculum pertinent content from 
all subjects is employed together in meaningful and significant re- 
lationships. Content thus becomes a means of solving our problems, 
of adjusting to the complexities of the present, and the curriculum be- 
comes concerned with the process of living. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF VESTED INTERESTS 
In the third place organization of the curriculum in terms of con- 
ventional subjects sets up a group of interests that frequently are 
concerned with the advancement of their subjects rather than the all- 
round development of boys and girls. Each group of subject special- 
ists is inclined to feel that its subject is the most important element 
in education and that greater and greater time should be allotted to 
its study. The result is that the school curriculum is a field of com- 
petition for groups who tend to have one-sided views of the needs of 
pupils and of the values of fields other than their own. A survey of 
the reports of various national committees shows that practically all 
such committees feel that their subjects should receive more time and 
that many of them believe that their subject should be the “heart of 
the curriculum.” For example, in a recent yearbook of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, after considering the contribu- 
tion of mathematics to the development of civilization it is concluded 
that “these undisputed facts .. . warrant a mandatory emphasis on 
mathematical training in our schools.”* At the same time a Com- 
mittee of the National Council for the Social Studies stated: (1) The 
Social Studies should be the core of the curriculum, (2) the Social 
Studies should form a part of the school program for every year and 
for every pupil, and (3) the Social Studies program should be con- 
tinuous from the kindergarten through the secondary school.”* Of 
~~ John Dewey, The Way Out of Educational Confusion, The Inglis Lecture, 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1931, p. 18. 
‘National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, Eleventh Yearbook, “The 
Reorganization of Secondary Education,” 1936, p. 78. 


‘National Council for the Social Studies, Sixth Yearbook, “Some Basic Con- 
siderations,” 1936, pp. 31-32. 
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sociology it is concluded, “Before sociology can take its rightful place 
in the curriculum, it must be expanded into a full year’s course of 
five periods a week at least.”> The Science Committee of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education demands a continuous pro- 
gram of science.’ The Proceedings of the National Education As- 
sociation present arguments for other subjects. “Literature should 
be taught as the Bible of the race, and definitely should shape char- 
acter. For that reason it should command greatest emphasis and 
greatest time.”? Another says, “The kind of curriculum here pro- 
posed assumes that a unified program dealing with the home is to be 
required of all boys and girls. It will be sufficiently comprehensive 
to begin in the early years of the elementary school and to extend 
throughout youth.’ 

The worst result of this situation is the tendency for subjects to be- 
come intrenched in the curriculum and for their content to become 
obsolete. Because of this new content is introduced into the cur- 
riculum only with the greatest difficulty. Problems such as safety, 
conservation, unemployment, consumer education, housing, and the 
like wait on the doorstep while content of little contemporary sig- 
nificance holds a place of prominence because of traditional accept- 
ance. Thus the school curriculum lags behind the development of 
American life, expending the resources of the school on matters of 
little vital concern while democracy faces an uncertain future, full of 
the possibilities of disaster. 

This situation can be remedied only as a basis of curriculum or- 
ganization is provided which relates education directly to the con- 
cerns of everyday living and makes it possible for each subject field 
to contribute cooperatively with other fields to understanding of the 
problems and issues involved. Education should be considered a co- 
operative undertaking in which all specialists will make a contribu- 
tion to the unified ongoing process of all-round growth of boys and 
girls. The conventional subject curriculum stands in the way of 
such cooperative action. 


"Ruth Wood Gavian, “Sociology in the Social Studies Program,” Sixth Year- 
bool, National Council for the Social Studies, 1936, p. 115. 

*S. R. Powers, “The Place of the Public Schools and the Program of Science 
Teaching,” Thirty-first Yearbook, Part I, National Society for the Study of 
Education. ' 

"Frederick H. Law, “Meeting Community Needs Through the Teaching of 
English in Secondary Schools,” National Education Association Proceedings, 
1934, p. 485. 4 

°T. W. Gosling, “Home Economics: A Fundamental in the Curriculum,” 
National Education Association Proceedings, 1935, p. 650. 
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OUTSTANDING SCHOLARS RECOGNIZE NEED 

Frequently supporters of the subject curriculum give the impres- 
sion that criticism of this basis of curriculum organization comes 
from only a few radical educators. It is implied that only those who 
are unconcerned with scholarship or cultural values subscribe to such 
an idea. As a matter of fact this is far from the case. Recognized 
scholars in a variety of fields who have given some direct considera- 
tion to the problems of public education believe the organization of 
the curriculum in terms of discrete subjects to be a detrimental prac- 
tice. Charles A. Beard, outstanding scholar in the social sciences, in 
discussing the nature of the social sciences points out the trend to- 
ward specialization in the university and states that “the disintegrat- 
ing influences of the university spread to the colleges and from the 
colleges into the public schools, multiplying courses and special in- 
terests.” “The general tendency,” he further says, ““‘was to make 
education increasingly ‘academic,’ that is, to divorce it from the 
realities of home, community, economy, life and labor.’ Alfred 
North Whitehead, a world renowned scholar in the fields of mathe- 
matics and science, also contends that organization of the curriculum 
in terms of a number of separate subjects is a fundamental weakness 
in the educational program. After considering various character- 
istics of the educational program, he concludes, “The solution which 
I am urging is to eradicate the fatal disconnection of subjects which 
kills the vitality of our modern curriculum.”'® James Harvey Rob- 
inson, in his stimulating discussion on the humanizing of knowledge, 
holds that the division of knowledge into more and more specialized 
fields has accounted to no small degree for the ineffective use of this 
knowledge in practical situations. He states that “departments of 
knowledge, great and small, correspond to a necessary division of 
labor, and have, of course, a great significance in research.” He sig- 
nificantly continues however, “they form one of the most effective 
barriers to the cultivation of a really scientific frame of mind in the 
young and the public at large.”'! 


FUNCTION OF SUBJECTS 

It was indicated in the opening of this discussion that subjects do 
have certain desirable functions to serve in education. We shall con- 
clude by a brief statement of the nature of these functions. 

The logical organization of subject matter is primarily significant 
to education by reason of two services it renders. Perhaps first in 
ae *The Nature of the Social Sciences, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1934, 
p. 137. 4 

“The Aims of Education and Other Essays, Macmillan Company, 1929, p. 11. 

“The Humanizing of Knowledge, Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1926, p. 63. 
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importance is its relationship to the advancement of knowledge and 
the discovery of truth. It is an indispensable basis upon which work- 
ers who strive to achieve these ends must build. Areas in which 
knowledge is lacking or is of doubtful accuracy are revealed by this 
organization and a basis is provided for checking the reliability and 
implications of new findings. Thus for the specialist and research 
worker the organization of knowledge in subjects is of greatest sig- 
nificance and provides a sound basis of study. 

In the second place, the logical organization of subject matter is 
significant in that it serves to systematize and arrange the race’s 
knowledge somewhat as a cataloging system serves to arrange and 
systematize the books in a library. Rarely would we want to study 
or use the books in the order in which they are arranged on the library 
shelves; yet having them arranged in a definite order and knowing 
the general plan of arrangement aids in getting the books we need 
with the least delay. Knowledge of the arrangement of subject mat- 
ter aids in the same way by furthering effective use. Thus, the per- 
son who knows the relationships of certain events and facts in his- 
tory will be able to use those events and facts with greater effective- 
ness in dealing with specific problems and issues than one who does 
not understand these relationships. 

This suggests that subject matter must first be used, that it must 
have significance for the learner. Then its internal relationships and 
logic of organization may be considered intelligently. In this case the 
learner’s end or purpose to be realized is the primary point of orienta- 
tion. Logical organization is secondary and is looked upon as a tool 
or means of achieving more effective use in the future. This does 
not mean, however, that the secondary orientation is unimportant or 
is to be slighted. It means simply that concepts of the organized 
fields of knowledge grow gradually in the mind of the student as he 
develops understanding of life and the world about him, and sees that 
logical organization of knowledge aids in understanding the factors 
with which he must deal. He generalizes before he states the gen- 
eralization in formal terms. He knows before he defines. The case 
against the subjects rejects then, not the value of subjects themselves, 


but the value of subjects as the primary basis of curriculum organiza- 
tion. 





“IS THERE ANYTHING TO MENTAL TELEPATHY?” 


JOSEPH E. MOORE 

This is today undoubtedly one of the most frequently asked ques- 
tions both on and off the college campus. Some teachers have ready 
made opinions affirming the theory, and others indignantly deny it. 
Unequivocal answers are difficult to give and vastly more difficult 
to defend. : 

The psychologist is generally the target of most questions concern- 
ing telepathy. There is a strange paradox in this fact, too.’ The 
psychologist in attempting to clothe himself, partially, at least, with 
the external trappings of the biologist, physicist, and physiologist 
turned his back on such pseudo-science as mental telepathy. The 
reason for this timidity no doubt was the fact that mental telepathy 
was associated for so many years with spiritualism, conversations 
from “the other world” through mediums whose fakery has long since 
been exposed. Mental telepathy bore the stigmata of the meta- 
physical, hence to dabble in it was to invite the strongest kind of 
criticism. 

This fear of criticism on the part of the psychologist is well ex- 
pressed by Dr. Gardner Murphy who states: “Fifteen years ago I 
hesitated to mention, as a psychologist, that I had seriously taken up 
the study of thought transmission or telepathy. That would have 
been like announcing that I had abandoned all common sense. Many 
practical scientists would have derided me for giving credence to old 
wives’ tales of presentiments and premonitions, while lay friends 
would have accused me of toying with black magic and witchcraft.’ 
Fearing ridicule few if any of the ranking psychologists would have 
anything to do with the investigation of mental telepathy personally 
and excluded research on thought transmission and clairvoyance from 
their laboratories. Those institutions which apologetically sponsored 
a few early studies in the field did so after a wide sampling of the 
opinion of college officialdom and were assured that their institution 
would not lose its birthright for such a mess of metaphysical pottage. 

The psychologist in taking a passive, intolerant attitude toward 
mental telepathy did little research. The passive attitude seemed to 
serve as an opiate to the psychologists’ self-assurance. So sure was 
the average student of psychology that mental telepathy was ground- 
less that verbal criticism took the place of critical research to check 
and recheck the basis, if any existed, for telepathy. Slowly the 
scientific attitude is coming forward. The strength and weakness, 
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the truth or falsity of telepathy will be demonstrated through critical 
research—not caustic verbalization. 

The truly scientific attitude toward any phenomenon partially 
verified must be that of active skepticism. This attitude can be sum- 
marized in these four words: J do not know. The psychologist can 
not be content merely to take the passive attitude: he should do some- 
thing of a research nature that might throw some light on the prob- 
lem. 

The evidence for or against mental telepathy is not absolutely 
clear. There is and has been just enough uncertainty in connection 
with the problem to keep people from many walks of life working away 
at it. The investigators have used numerous approaches and em- 
ployed varying degrees of care in attempting to control the different 
factors involved in studying the phenomenon. This heterogeneity of 
approaches and sometimes questionable controls make the drawing of 
conclusions highly uncertain. 

To formulate even a tentative position on mental telepathy necessi- 
tates reviewing numerous studies of varying degrees of merit. It is 
only by reviewing those studies which were carefully planned and 
carried out under rather rigidly controlled conditions that one can 
arrive at a sane view of the evidence for and against mental telepathy. 

It is the purpose of this article to set forth some of the more ob- 
jective and experimental studies on mental telepathy which have been 
done in this country and let the reader formulate any opinion he 
chooses. 

The first problem to be attacked in this study was that of termi- 
nology. Voltaire once said, “If you would converse with me, first 
define your terms.” There can be no clear meaning until basic terms 
are specifically defined. It is the purpose of the writer to set forth 
the definition and meaning of terms to be used. 

The New English Dictionary credits F. W. H. Myers with coining 
the term mental telepathy. The meaning given the term was “the 
communication of impression of any kind from one mind to another 
independently of the recognized channels of senses.”’ The term telep- 
athy comes from two Greek words meaning “far” and “to experi- 
ence.” If the supposed phenomena were to correspond literally with 
the term as it has been used in times past, telepathy would mean com- 
munication between minds at a distance only. In England it has 
come to mean thought transference, mental suggestion, “mind read- 
ing,” and the like regardless of distance. This meaning would be in- 
cluded in Myers’ definition, which is considered sufficiently clear for 
the purpose of this article. The distance factor will not be considered 
essential because many studies of telepathy were carried out with all 
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participants in the experiment in the same room or in adjoining 
rooms or in separate buildings. No attempt will be made in this 
limited space to distinguish between the various phases of extra- 
sensory perception commonly called clairvoyance, mental telepathy, 
or combinations of these aspects. 


EXPERIMENTS AND STUDIES OF MENTAL TELEPATHY 
The studies chosen for this review were picked with an idea of giv- 
ing the reader a cross-sectional view of the more experimental and 
impartial research on the so-called psychic phenomena. 

It is interesting to note that as early as 1913 an article appeared 
in the Literary Digest entitled “$5,000 Prize for Telepathy.’ It 
seems that in 1911 an Englishman anonymously offered $5,000 for 
proof of thought transference, but after two years the prize was still 
unclaimed. 

In 1912 Stanford University received a grant of approximately 
$50,000, the interest of which was to be applied to investigations in 
the field of mental telepathy. The investigator employed to carry 
out the research was Dr. J. E. Coover whose qualifications were that 
he was “a well trained and able psychologist and a mature man of 
highly judicial temperament.” 

The investigations carried out by Dr. Coover* were numerous and 
varied. Those presented here have been selected bec: se they prob- 
ably represent the most common types. Dr. Coove: chose 105 sub- 
jects who expressed a positive belief in mental telepathy. The prob- 
lem was to see if the subjects could get the correct image of each of 
forty playing cards and call the color, number, and suit. The experi- 
menter had the subject seated with his back to him and the forty 
cards were shuffled and taken one at a time. The experimenter 
tapped to let the subject know when to start concentrating on the 
image being projected by the experimenter while looking at the card. 
The experimenter did not always look at the card; this was done so 
that he might determine the influence upon the subject’s guess of 
his imagining the card. 

After concentrating the subject responded with the color, number, 
and suit he thought matched the card, the experimenter recorded the 
response and went to the next card. The subject also recorded the 
degree of certainty of his judgment without knowing the correct 
answer to his response. Dr. Coover ran 1,000 experiments of the type 
just described and drew the following conclusions: (1) No advantage 
was found for imaged cards which could not be explained by chance; 
(2) the confidence of the guesser was not found to be significantly 
related to correct answers; and (3) those subjects who had reported 
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some psychic experience did no better than those not reporting such 
experience. 

Coover reports an experiment on the feeling of being stared at.® 
This experiment was the result of a survey conducted on 1,286 Stan- 
ford students and brought to light the fact seventy-seven per cent of 
them believed they could tell when a person was staring at them. 
The subjects of this experiment were nine women and one man who 
believed firmly that they could tell when they were being stared at. 
Each individual was given 100 tests. The receiver or subject was 
seated across the laboratory with his back turned to the experimenter. 
The experimenter shook a pair of dice: if odds showed, the experi- 
menter was to stare at the subject for a fixed number of seconds; if 
evens showed, the experimenter was to think of his favorite landscape 
instead of staring at the subject. A pencil was tapped by the experi- 
menter to show that the experiment had started or ended, and the 
subject responded “yes” or “no” according to whether or not he 
thought he had been stared at. 

The results of the 1,000 foregoing experiments indicated 47.3 per 
cent of the guesses were correct when the subject was not being stared 
at and 53.3 per cent of the guesses were correct when the subjects 
were being stared at. Coover concluded that the belief in a feeling 
of being stared at was groundless, however, he decided to conduct the 
experiment one step further. He felt that one person’s power to 
make his staring known to the subject might be present but too feeble 
to make itself known. With this in mind he repeated the foregoing 
experiment on a small number of subjects and used twelve starers 
all of whom fixed their stares on the back of the subject’s head when 
the dice turned up odd and concentrated on the image of a black cat 
attempting to convey the image to the subject, when the dice showed 
even. 

The results showed that the subject made a poorer record under 
the stares of twelve persons than one. Coover draws the following 
conclusions: “Of course the non-appearance of the black cat also in- 
dicates that a sensitive reagent [subject] can spend 45 periods of 15 
seconds each in a state of mind judged by herself to be most favor- 
able for receiving a feeling of being stared at, be the unconscious 
target of shafts of imagery from twelve persons, without being 
aroused by the cumulated energy of thought projection; and that two 
reagents [subjects] more or less sensitive can be in close proximity 
to and carelessly exposed 45 times to the same battery of black-cat 
images without danger of being hit.” 

It should be mentioned that Rhine states that Coover’s results 
were statistically significant and that Schiller, Thouless, and Hart 
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have also questioned Coover’s statistical treatment of his data.'? 'S On 
the other hand Rhine’s statistical treatment of his own data has been 
criticised by Willoughby** and Kellogg* but defended by Stuart?’ and 
Lemmon.® 

In 1924 J. M. Bird? gave a brief report on a series of telepathy 
tests conducted through the facilities of radio station WOR. The 
general idea was to have the members of the broadcasting group to 
fix their attention upon simple words, pictures, etc., and for the radio 
audience to try to reproduce these. The general conclusions as pre- 
sented by Mr. Bird were: “As regards definite conclusions, of course, 
there is nothing to say until further tests have been made. There are 
enough who got complete or partial success on three separate items 
[there were only 11 tests, some with more than one answer] to make 
the hunt through the list for real telepathists quite worth while.” 

Reporting on the same experiment described above E. E. Free’ 
states, “At a given signal radio listeners all over the country were 
asked to guess what object or message was being thought of and to 
send in reports. Thousands of these records yielded only very small 
percentages of success and not one scintilla of the desired proof that 
telepathy is real.” 

In 1933 the magazine Scientific American*' set up an interesting 
test hoping to throw some light on the reality of mental telepathy. 
The experimental setup was briefly this: those interested in acting 
as experimenter were asked to take a die and a cup to shake it in. 
The subject was blindfolded, and as soon as he heard the experimenter 
rattle the die in the cup he started concentrating on the number he 
thought had been turned up. The experimenter looked into the cup 
and concentrated on the exposed number. As soon as the subject 
made his guess, another shake was made and so on until 500 guesses 
had been completed, then subject and experimenter changed places 
and another 500 guesses were run. The Scientific American pro- 
vided special forms for recording results and mailing them to the 
journal. The results on the 120 persons who tossed the die 500 times 
indicated an obtained average of 92.84 which is significantly higher 
than chance (83.33) would provide. 

In connection with the last two studies described it should be ob- 
served that no check can be made on this type of investigation to 
ascertain the objectivity and the integrity of those taking the tests. 
The committees did try to separate those reports which were obviously 
faked. A case in point was reported in the Scientific American study 
of a perfect score sent in by an individual who claimed, “I can speak 
to each and every person in each and every part of the world by 
mental telepathy.” It might be, too, that many of those making high 
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scores were more apt to return them, whereas, few who scored low 
sent in their records. 

A second test was made by the Scientific American** in which the 
experimenter wrote the name of some familiar object not present 
either in the room or viewed from the room on a slip of paper and had 
the subject write his guess, while the experimenter concentrated on 
the object he had written down. The editors, however, were forced 
to conclude, “In spite of directions to the contrary, 17 and possibly 
20 of the 30 objects were probably either visible and audible at the 
time of the test. The word tree was third in each list. When the 
bright light of impartial analysis is applied and every conceivable 
loophole is closed to the operation of something other than telepathy, 
they all reduce to the same level, and the final verdict to be given in 
our test must read NOT PROVED.” 

The most extensive piece of research so far done on mental telep- 
athy in America has been carried out under the direction of Dr. J. B. 
Rhine!! '5 '7 at Duke University. 

The method used by this investigator was to have the subjects guess 
in different ways the cards of a special pack consisting of 25 cards, 
five each of a circle, rectangle, plus, star, and wavy line. These have 
been called Zener cards and will be referred to hereafter by that name. 
The average number of cards one would expect to get by chance alone 
would be five. If a subject consistently got more than five correct, 
the investigator assumed the presence of some form of extra-sensory 
perception. 

Rhine’s experiments differ in one or two basic respects from 
those reviewed by previous investigators in the fact that he tested 
large numbers of subjects (a statement of the total number could 
not be found) to select those giving evidence of a marked degree of 
“extra-sensory perception.” 

An average per 25 of 8.4 was found for the 26,950 combined scores 
of five of his major subjects. The three subjects with whom Rhine 
worked most intensively averaged 6.0, 6.1, and 8.0 respectively over 
a period of 2 to 3 years.'2 Rhine also investigated the influence of 
distance, distractions, drugs, hypnosis, illness, and other physical 
and mental phenomena on extra-sensory perception. 

Some of the major conclusions drawn by Rhine from his research 
are: 1. It-is independently established on the basis of this work alone 
that extra-sensory perception is an actual and demonstrable occur- 
ence. 2. Both clairvoyance and telepathy exist exclusive of each 
other, but are probably the same general mental function at work. 
3. Extra-sensory perception is not a sensory phenomenon. 4. Defi- 
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nite volitional control over extra-sensory perception was shown by 
all Rhine’s subjects. 

It is rather difficult to give a report of Rhine’s work that will 
be both fair to him and also show his actual, objective results. His 
data are treated in a very popularly written style, are somewhat scat- 
tered, not particularly concise, and contain much apparently extrane- 
ous material. Since he uses the individual or case study method to 
a large extent, the interpretation of his data is in many instances 
quite subjective. For instance, a decline to chance scoring in his 
subjects may be explained by Rhine as being due to sensitiveness to 
failure, lack of financial remuneration, anticipation of marriage, 
fatigue, etc. Certain general statements made by Rhine tend to con- 
tradict more specific explanations or at least to give a general impres- 
sion of vagueness. An illustrative case is seen in the fact that he 
states,'" “Scientific ethics required us to count every test we ran, and 
so every effort was made to create an atmosphere conducive to suc- 
cess.” However, in an earlier volume the following explanation of 
his method is given: “... for a year and a half, now, we have fol- 
lowed the policy of giving a new subject a preliminary test, the re- 
sults not to be taken into the record no matter what they are. *When 
the subject gets 3 hits in 10 or better, the record can be started on the 
next trial following but must be so designated at the time. If, during 
the performance for record, the score drops below a 6 in 25, it is legiti- 
mate to quit scoring for the time. These preliminary test data have 
been rejected. My estimate of them, from memory and my own ex- 
perience, is that they were on the whole above chance average any- 
how and probably represent only a few hundred trials with those sub- 
jects who later came into good scoring. But there have been a few 
subjects who have ‘practiced’ for thousands of trials without getting 
above the chance expectation (np). No conclusion of this report 
would be changed or appreciably weakened by including these prac- 
tice data. For that matter, no amount of failing to score above 
chance by any number of other individuals can seriously affect our 
judgment of the results of those who succeed, since an individual 
ability is in question.”'* This latter statement leaves in the reader’s 
mind the question, not of the practice data, but whether or not the 
subjects’ scores were recorded only so long as the subjects could keep 
scoring on the average of 6 hits per 25 cards run. The whole state- 
ment would seem to refute the above generalization as to “scientific 
ethics.” Again Rhine states concerning one of his best subjects who 
had a mild illness due to a “run-down condition,” “She tried BT+ 


*Italics ours. 
Clairvoyant card calling. 
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work under these conditions, but said she felt unable to do it well 
and since her tentative trials were poor, she discontinued. She tried 
again several times, since she did not get up to her usual good scoring 
level, she did not run for record, and we thus lost the opportunity to 
measure the effects of illness. ... We stopped because she did not like 
to score low.””!+ 

Contrary to Coover’s findings that previous psychical experiences 
of the subject had no relation to his psychic powers of extra-sensory 
perception, Rhine reports a positive relationship between the good 
subjects and previous psychical experiences of both the subjects them- 
selves and their families or relatives. However, this conclusion is 
drawn on the basis of only eight good subjects and four poor ones, 
i.e., eight having high extra-sensory perception scores on the Zener 
cards and four having low or merely chance scores. 

Rhine’s popularization of his work on extra-sensory perception 
has caused a reawakening of interest in this subject. Laymen began 
asking psychologists for definite information on mental telepathy 
and have not been content with mere opinion. An obviously biased 
answer against the phenomenon only strengthens popular belief in it. 
Hence, experimental research in this field, heretofore carefully 
avoided by reputable psychologists, has been stimulated to a great 
extent by popular interest. Careful, objective verification or dis- 
proof of Rhine’s claims for the existence of extra-sensory perception 
has become obligatory. For thus forcing a scientific issue Rhine 
should perhaps be commended. 

Already a number of investigations attempting to verify Rhine’s 
work have been published. Rhine reports that the ratio of studies 
confirming his basic findings over against those failing to do so is 
about four to one. The total number of nonconfirming studies is, so 
he reports, seven.'® 

Two experimental studies from the Journal of Parapsychology 
have been selected merely as samples of the type of studies which 
support Rhine’s findings. The reports of the studies which follow 
these may be taken as samples of investigations failing to confirm 
the theory of extra-sensory perception. 

Martin® used 39 University of Colorado students, sophomores in 
general psychology, as subjects for a study of extra-sensory percep- 
tion. The problem was to get the subjects to call the Zener cards by 
the D. T. (down through) method, also used to some extent by Rhine. 
The cards were placed face down on a table and the subjects recorded 
25 calls or guesses on a record blank before the experimenter moved 
the cards. The guesses were checked against the actual order of the 
cards which was also unknown to the experimenter until the check- 
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ing started. The total number of cards called was 76,525 with 17,759 
called correctly. The average number of hits per 25 cards was 5.8 
which the experimenter states is statistically significant. A control 
series which consisted of checking the guesses of each subject against 
the reverse order of the pack yielded an average of only 4.99. All 
subjects were not given an equal number of trials: the seven “best’’* 
subjects were given anywhere from 1,000 to 9,500 trials each and the 
seven lowest scoring subjects were given between 250 and 1,000 trials 
each, only two of these being given as many as 1,000 trials. The in- 
vestigator concludes from her study that unless there is some error 
in procedure or in mathematical analysis, certain of the subjects 
tested may have “extra-sensory” perceptual ability. 

Another confirming study reported in the Journal of Parapsy- 
chology was conducted by Kubis and Rouke at Fordham University. 
Six sets of twins, including one set of identical twins, were given 20,- 
000 trials with the Zener cards in their own homes. The problem set 
for the subjects was guessing the design on each card as the experi- 
menter turned it over and concentrated on it. Both twins acted 
simultaneously as subjects with one agent. Their responses were 
checked against the correct symbol as well as against each other for 
correspondence. Between 40 and 60 runs of 25 cards, or between 
1,000 and 1,500 trials, were made on each pair of twins. The authors 
were forced to conclude that no telepathic connection existed between 
the twins. There were two subjects, however, members of different 
families, who showed statistically significant averages above chance, 
according to the authors. The data on the two subjects scoring high- 
est were interpreted by the authors as being evidence for the existence 
of extra-sensory phenomena. 

In a non-confirmatory study of Rhine’s work Cox‘ states that the 
aim of his research was to ascertain if results similar to Rhine’s could 
be obtained through a repetition of his type of work. There are sev- 
eral departures from Rhine’s methods, however: a deck of regular 
playing cards was used instead of the Zener cards; every guess of 
the subjects was recorded; a direct comparison of his six most “tele- 
pathic” subjects with the six apparently most lacking in that ability 
was made. The subjects were 132 Princeton University students. 
The procedure that the experimenter followed was to shuffle the deck 
three times, cut it once, and place it face down on a table. The 
subject then concentrated on the back of the top card and recorded 
his guess. The experimenter removed the card without looking at it, 
and the subject guessed the next card, etc. There were 482 decks of 
52 cards each used. Apparently not all the subjects in the prelimi- 


*Those whose scores showed a critical ratio of three or more. 
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nary test had the same number of trials. The average run through 
the pack per person was 3.6, and the average score per deck was 13.17 
correct hits (.17 above chance) with a standard deviation of 2.9979. 
Cox concludes, “The deviation . . . is not significant of any acting 
force other than chance.” 

The subjects were then ranked on the basis of their scores from 
high to low. The six subjects with the highest scores were put in a 
group with the six poorest scorers and retested by means of the fol- 
lowing procedure. Five packs of 52 playing cards each were shuffled 
together then cut and placed face down, the order being unknown to 
everyone including the experimenter. The top card of the deck was 
exposed to all twelve subjects; they concentrated and recorded their 
guesses. The experimenter removed the top card, and the subjects 
guessed the next one, etc. No corrections were made until all 260 
cards had been guessed. 

Cox makes the following comment concerning his second experi- 
ment, “On inspection of the data one is immediately impressed by the 
fact that the two former groups of high and low men did not remain 
separated. Top score was made by a man from the high group, but 
second and third places were usurped by men of the original low 
group. ... Also, every man without exception shifted toward chance 
value, seven of the twelve shifted so far that their new averages re- 
versed their position in relation to chance value.” Cox concluded 
that he had found no evidence of extra-sensory perception either in 
the “average man” of the group investigated or in any particular 
individual of that group, and that the discrepancy between these re- 
sults and those of Rhine was due to uncontrolled factors in experi- 
mental procedure or to difference in the subjects. It should be 
pointed out that although Cox’s subjects were given much fewer trials 
than those of Rhine, on the other hand the methods used by Cox in 
recording all scores and in using a control group of subjects with his 
best scorers appear to be much more objective than Rhine’s methods 
already discussed. 

Baker! working at the University of Minnesota has also failed to 
confirm Rhine’s findings. This investigator tested “a large group 
of students” (the exact number was not stated) by having them at- 
tempt to call the designs on Zener cards as they were removed, one 
at a time, from the pack. The average number of hits was 4.77 which 
is slightly below chance expectancy. After this preliminary test, the 
investigator asked all those students who had scored eight hits or 
more to meet with him for further experimentation. There were 
eighteen subjects who had scored eight hits or better. These subjects 
were retested with the Zener cards, calling the whole 25 cards before 
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being scored. They scored 901 hits out of 4,400 guesses, or an aver- 
age of 5.1 per 25 cards. The number of correct hits necessary for a 
statistically significant difference was 960. Baker then called for 
volunteer subjects who wanted to test themselves for extra-sensory 
ability and had them call 2,625 cards. The total number of hits for 
this group was 547 or an average of 5.2 correct for each run of 25 
cards. The number of hits necessary for significance was estimated 
to be 585. 

In addition to the card tests Baker made a different test on 50 
subjects whose attitude and cooperation seemed to the investigator 
to be above average. The experiment consisted of having the subjects 
guess a number between 0 and 9 which had been printed on cardboard 
and enclosed in an opaque envelope identified on the outside by a 
letter. The results on this particular experiment led Baker to state 
that “none of these students received scores above those that may 
be accounted for by chance.” 

Baker summarizes his results by stating, “We may conclude that 
none of the subjects tested displayed an extra-sensory ability.” 

A rather careful and intensive study was made by Willoughby as 
a “partial” check on the work of Rhine. Willoughby states that he 
uses the word “partial’’ because the subjects which are claimed to be 
psychic are now either inaccessible or no longer claimed to be psychic. 
Hence, “‘the best that can be done is to test some subjects who are 
accessible and might be psychic; the multiplication of such subjects 
would lead either to the discovery of additional psychic subjects or to 
the growth of doubt that the original subjects were so.” 

Willoughby’s method of testing was the same as Rhine’s “DT” 
method with an unopened pack of Zener cards shuffled three times 
and cut before each trial. As a control Willoughby used a “dummy” 
consisting of a second pack of Zener cards which was also shuffled 
and cut with each trial. The guesses of each subject were checked 
against the order of the “dummy” pack. Eight subjects, five of 
whom were given 5,000 guesses or 200 runs of 25 cards each, were 
used. The subjects were interested in the phenomena of mental 
telepathy or believed they might be able to exceed chance. The study 
differed from Rhine’s in that there was no preliminary testing to es- 
tablish and build up ability to score significantly, and there was no 
stopping of the subjects because they could no longer score above 
chance. From his data Willoughby states, “It will be immediately 
clear that these results are unequivocally negative.” The most 
“psychic” subject made an average of only 5.2 hits out of 25 in the 
200 runs she made. It is interesting to note that this particular sub- 
ject had a reputation as a “sensitive” among her friends. Her score, 
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however, is not statistically significant, and only .1 higher score than 
the best average “dummy” score. 

Willoughby also presented tables showing suit or figure preference. 
It was found that the circle is preferred for the initial call about twice 
as often as any other figure. Willoughby states that the problem 
of preferential sequence might influence results to some extent in case 
of poor shuffling. 

Conclusions from the few studies on extra-sensory perception pre- 
sented above. Several brief summaries of representative studies have 
been presented. Some of these investigations affirm the existence of 
mental telepathy while others fail to discover anything not explain- 
able on the basis of chance. The reader must make his own decision. 

A review of the main points contained in the foregoing studies 
would seem to indicate that: 

Evidence for the existence of “mental telepathy” and “clairvoy- 
ance” is questionable. 

Methods for investigating the phenomena of extra-sensory per- 
ception are not standardized or agreed upon. 

Methods of analyzing “telepathic” data are not agreed upon. 

It would seem logical at the present stage of “‘telepathic” investiga- 
tion to take an agnostic position, an attitude of I do not know. 

Well planned research in this field should be encouraged. The 
white light of truth will expose the faker and the incompetent in- 
vestigator no matter which side of the question he takes. 
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A BASIS FOR THE SELECTION OF HIGH SCHOOL 
SUBJECT MATTER 


CURRIEN SMITH 
New York State College for Teachers 


In organized societies individuals are judged largely in terms of 
the contributions which they make to the general welfare. A Pasteur 
is hailed as a public benefactor because he spends his life in an effort 
to improve the conditions under which human beings live. The name 
of Edison is associated with achievements which have had a whole- 
some effect upon the living conditions of people. Monuments are 
erected in honor of men like Abraham Lincoln who utilize their 
talents and opportunities in such manner as to improve the lot of 
the common man. 

At the other extreme are individuals who not only fail, at least in 
a positive way, to contribute to human welfare but who engage in 
activities that are detrimental to the common good. Included in this 
category are the parasites of society who enjoy the fruits of labor 
without producing anything of value and who survive by means of 
robbery, plunder, kidnaping, racketeering, and other types of crime. 
Individuals who engage in these activities are often referred to as 
public enemies and are in direct opposition to the public benefactors 
at the other end of the scale. 

Between the extremes represented by public benefactor number 
one and public enemy number one are the large majority of the mem- 
bers of a society. With respect to their social contributions, the 
masses of a population might conveniently be distributed on a scale 
similar to that used on a Fahrenheit thermometer which ordinarily 
shows a range in degrees from plus 120 to minus twenty. Accord- 
ing to such a scale, outstanding public benefactors like Pasteur or 
Edison would receive a positive rating of from ninety to 120. In- 
dividuals so antisocial in their actions as to merit designation as 
public enemies would probably be assigned negative ratings from 
ten to twenty. Between plus ninety and plus thirty would fall a host 
of individuals sometimes referred to as the backbone of the nation, a 
group whose contributions are made so quietly and unobtrusively 
that they are rarely recognized as such by the general public. Doctors, 
ministers, teachers, public servants, many business people, farmers, 
and workers would be included in this group. The remaining group 
which might be classified between plus thirty and minus ten would 
include those who are a burden to society because of hereditary and 
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environmental circumstances, those who willfully allow society to 
take care of them, those who manage to hold their own a part of the 
time but at other times fail to do so, thus maintaining what might be 
termed a neutral position, and those who actually work against the 
best interests of society but who confine themselves to activities 
which are not quite so negative in nature or which are so cleverly 
engaged in as to escape the manacles of the law. 

Thus there is a definite tendency, especially among the members 
of a democratic society, first, to praise the contributions of outstand- 
ing public benefactors, second, to accept the contributions of the 
“backbone” of the nation without demonstrative acclaim, third, to 
tolerate the mildly productive, the neutral, and the mildly antisocial 
activities of a large number of individuals, and, fourth, to condemn 
the activities of the ultraparasite, even to the extent of removing from 
society those who engage in such activities if this appears necessary 
to insure that their influence will no longer be felt. Fundamentally, 
this practice reflects a basic principle of organized social living in a 
democracy. It is preferred that each member of society make a 
positive contribution to the social order, but such a contribution is 
not essential to insure the freedom of the individual. Each individual 
is free to do as he chooses so long as his activities are not detrimental 
to the best interests of society. It is only when the interests of the 
individual conflict with the interests of society that the individual 
forfeits his freedom. When this happens, the interests of society 
immediately take precedence. 

However, even the most democratic of societies is not willing to 
pursue a laissez faire policy with respect to its individual members. 
Not only does society provide police forces, penal institutions, and 
insane asylums in order to protect itself against the undesirable 
activities of certain types of individuals; it also provides positive 
means by which it attempts to assure itself that each of its individual 
members will be prepared and disposed to contribute according to his 
ability to the welfare of society. It is for this reason that public 
schools are organized and supported by the public. It is for this 
reason that compulsory school attendance laws are enacted. It is for 
this reason that constitutional provisions in practically every state in 
the nation forbid the use of public funds for the support of education 
under denominational or private control. Society not only seeks to 
protect itself in a negative manner by prohibiting antisocial activities; 
it also seeks to perpetuate itself in a positive manner by developing 4 
citizenry that will support and promote social ideals. 

The fundamental principles underlying the selection of subject 
matter for the secondary school, or for any other division of public 
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education for that matter, are implied in the foregoing discussion. 
Schools are supported by society for the benefit of society. The con- 
tent of the curriculum should always be determined on the basis of the 
positive contribution which such content promises to make toward the 
welfare of society. Furthermore, it is not enough that the content 
selected possess the possibility of contributing to social welfare. The 
content selected should be that which possesses a maximum possibility 
of making such a contribution. Immediately it is evident that it is 
impossible to determine with unequivocal exactness the particular 
content which will prove absolutely most valuable. However, there 
is a wide range of subject matter from which selection may be made. 
Through the application of acceptable criteria it is possible to select 
content which is more valuable than other content. By following the 
procedure of elimihating less valuable content in favor of that which 
may be considered more valuable, it is possible to approach a maximum 
as a limit and thereby improve the program which is offered. 

The basic criteria which should be applied in the selection of cur- 
riculum content may be summarized in three succinct statements, all 
of which are based upon the fundamental principle that schools exist 
entirely for the benefit of the society which supports them. 

1. The content of the curriculum should be of a type that is most 

conducive to social ideals. 

2. The content of the curriculum should be of a type that will be 
most economical of the student’s time. 

3. The content of the curriculum should be of a type that will 
contribute maximally to the solution of the most important 
problems of everyday life. 

In connection with the above statements, it may be noted, first, 
that psychological principles of method are omitted from the list, and, 
second, that the statements imply relative and not absolute values. 

If the content of the traditional high school curriculum, which 
continues to characterize to a large extent present-day high schools, 
is judged in terms of the criteria enumerated above and is rated ac- 
cording to the scale used at the beginning of the discussion, many 
similarities between the classification of individuals according to 
their social contributions and the classification of high school subject 
matter according to value may be discovered. Although none of the 
content of the high school curriculum is willfully designed to prove 
detrimental to the best interests of the pupil—and therefore society— 
some of the content is actually antisocial in its effect on the learner, 
much of the content is relatively neutral or harmless, some of the 
content is fairly effective, and a small part contributes highly to social 
objectives. 
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The sins of the high school in the selection of content are largely 
sins of omission rather than sins of commission. To the extent that 
the time of students—and therefore public money—is wasted on rela- 
tively unprofitable subject matter, i.e., subject matter which does 
not contribute maximally to the solution of the most important prob- 
lems of everyday life, to that same extent is the school guilty of a 
sin of omission. It is not as if the school were doing the best it could. 
In the face of changed conditions of life, in the face of an almost 
entirely different school population, in the face of changed social 
needs, and in the face of new information concerning principles of 
learning, the present-day high school, because of lethargy, tradition, 
and vested interests, clings to a program much of which is relatively 
ineffective in achieving modern educational objectives. 

It is coming to be fairly well established in the minds of modern 
educators that the value of a school subject resides in its content and 
not in its difficulty, venerableness, or disciplinary possibilities. As 
far as the disciplinary value of a subject is concerned, one subject is 
as good as another. Thinking is based on knowing. The experiences 
of individuals provide the material for the thinking process which 
takes place only when there is need for the manufacture of a response 
to a new situation. If the content of the curriculum is to be of value 
to the individual it must be of such nature that it will contribute to 
the solution of problematic situations that the individual meets in 
everyday life. Thus the more closely related subject matter is to 
actual life needs the more likely is the individual to have a need for it. 
The fact that the square on the hypotenuse of a right triangle is equal 
to the sum of the squares on the other two sides is of little value to 
the housewife who is having difficulty with the consistency of white 
cake frosting. 

Furthermore, as pointed out above, it is not enough that a subject 
be only remotely related to some practical objective. Nothing seems 
quite so absurd as to spend four years in declining, conjugating, and 
jtranslating in order to learn how the Romans lived when a good 
Roman history might be read in the vernacular in one-twentieth the 
time; or that one might be more versatile in his use of the English 
language when a one-semester course in language derivatives would 
probably produce the same outcome much more effectively. What is 
more disconcerting is the continued use of the “helps-your-English” 
argument in the face of studies giving evidence to the contrary. It is 
a sad commentary on American education that it fails to recognize 
when a liberal subject loses its capacity to liberate or a vocational 
subject becomes obsolescent as a result of changed conditions. Both 
Latin and geometry have long since lost practically all of their value 
from these two points of view. 
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It is hardly conceivable that any item of knowledge might be classi- 
fied as entirely worthless. Just as each heavenly body—each star, 
each planet, each satellite—is related to every other heavenly body 
and has a place in the orderliness of the universe, each item of 
knowledge is related in some manner to every other item of knowledge 
and has a place in what man has known, and thought, and done. But 
that which is already known by man, the problems which individuals 
face, and the fields of human interest are so broad in scope that one’s 
threescore years and ten, especially one’s dozen or so years in school, 
are utterly too few to permit a mastery of any large segment of 
human knowledge. Conceivably, there is a core of knowledge which 
is more valuable than the rest, just as there is a galaxy of stars that 
stand out among the others, which should he selected for emphasis 
in accordance with the time and ability of the individual. 

“Agricola, agricolae,; agricolae, .. .” so goes the chatter of the - 
schoolroom while the American farmer seeks a way to have more 
and yet produce less. “Amo, amas, amat, . . .” and syphilis runs 
rampant among five per cent of the population. “I come to bury 
Caesar, not to praise him, . . .” and the war lord is cooking up a 
scheme to send the poor sap who is repeating this to be gassed like 
arat. “The ships used by Columbus were the Pinta, the Nina, and 
the Santa Maria, .. .” and a great air transport crashes against the 
side of a snow-capped mountain, killing all occupants. ““Tomorrow 
you will study the life of Milton, .. .” and the newsstands have just 
sold out of the latest edition-of “Candid Confessions.” “Napoleon 
was a tyrant, .. .” and the automobile industry is at a standstill as 
a result of a general sitdown strike. “Prehistoric man risked his life 
to clothe himself, . . .” and ten million able-bodied workers are in 
desperate circumstances because of unemployment. Thus the Ameri- 
can secondary school busies itself with trivial molehills and ignores 
a threatening avalanche which may destroy it. 

It is not that certain content has no value, but that it has less value. 
It is not that the interests of the individual have no place, but that 
the interests of society have a larger place. It is not that the subject 
is harmful, but that it is not constructive. Being primarily concerned 
with general education as opposed to vocational education, serving 
the masses rather than only the intellectually elite, promoting the 
general interests of society as opposed to the selfish interest of the 
individual, adapting its program to the needs of pupils rather than 
to teachers, textbook writers, and college entrance requirements, the 
American secondary school is obligated to include in its curriculum 
only that content which promises to be of most value to students in 
their efforts to become better adjusted to a changing, dynamic, demo- 
cratic society. 





FINANCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE PHILOSOPHY 
UNDERLYING AMERICAN EDUCATION 


GEORGE D. STRAYER, JR. 
George Peabody College 


EQUALITY OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


Any adequate discussion of the American philosophy of education 
must admit at the outset that equality of educational opportunity is 
one of the basic concepts. Equality of educational opportunity is 
frequently thought to mean identity of educational opportunity—the 
provision of the same educational offerings for each and every child, 
* This misinterpretation is often held by the same individuals who feel 
that American education is not sufficiently standardized. Inasmuch 
as children differ greatly in both their abilities and disabilities, it is 
obvious that the public schools must recognize the differences that 
exist and make some provision for adapting the school to the needs of 
the children. Prevailing opinion is just as much against a uniform 
curriculum for all school systems as it is against a uniform curriculum 
for each student. Curriculum materials and teaching methods must 
be adapted to meet local conditions. Equality of educational oppor- 
tunity is concerned not only with the materials taught and the methods 
of teaching, but also with the problems of size of class, transportation, 
adequate buildings, and related problems. We do not have equal op- 
portunity as long as children in some communities are forced to attend 
high schools so small that no electives may be offered. it is undemo- 
cratic to provide in one state consolidated schools with bus transporta- 
tion, while in a neighboring state thousands of rural children are at- 
tending one room schools with their necessarily limited opportunities. 


TWELVE YEARS OF SCHOOLING 

Another commonly accepted basis of the American philosophy of 
education is that we should offer twelve years of educational oppor- 
tunity to every child who can profit by it. It is true that there are 
states in which only eleven years of public schooling are provided. 
It is also true that the lengths of the school day and the school year 
vary widely from state to state. Nevertheless, the accepted ideal is 
an average school day of approximately six hours, a school year of 
about one hundred and eighty days, and twelve years of offerings. 
Many individuals have recently become vitally concerned with the ex- 
tension of our educational system at both ends, to include the nursery 
school and adult education. A minimum of twelve years of school- 
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ing as one of the basic characteristics of our philosophy of education 
should not be forgotten as we seek to enlarge and enrich our program 
of public education. 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM SHOULD BE CONSIDERED 
AS A WHOLE 


A third fundamental principle of the American philosophy of 
education is that all phases or types of education should be considered 
of almost equal importance. This concept is comparatively recent in 
origin and is, perhaps, not as widely accepted as the first two that 
have been discussed.' Vocational education has perhaps received more 
emphasis than any other phase of education in recent years. This 
emphasis upon the training of those interested in agriculture, home 
economics, trade, or industrial occupations assumes that it is fair to 
single out individuals interested in these areas and give them special 
advantages. The American philosophy of education holds that each 
and every subject may constitute vocational training for some of the 
children. Latin is just as much vocational training for a boy who 
later becomes a lawyer as a course in patternmaking may be for a boy 
who later on finds work in a foundry. We sometimes assume that 
our educational offerings must be suited to the position for which the 
child is preparing, while we frequently forget that the courses which 
the child takes often determine the position which he secures. Sev- 
eral states have, from time to time, provided subsidies for special types 
of education. The intention in every case has been to promote some 
worthy phase of the educational program. The net result, however, 
has been to deprive the community of its responsibility to consider 
its educational needs as a whole. There is placed in the hands of the 
state authority control which may actually result in the denial of im- 
portant educational opportunities. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN OUR DEMOCRACY 


The fourth basic belief implied by the American philosophy of 
education is that a school system in a democracy differs in certain 
respects from a system of schools supported by other forms of govern- 
ment. Freedom’ from highly centralized control is considered to be 
desirable both within the boundaries of the individual states and with- 
in the border lines of the United States. Students of comparative 
education have often pointed out the vast difference between the or- 
ganization of school systems in this country and in other countries, 
such as Italy or Germany, where the form of government is a dictator- 

*Page 15. Centralizing Tendencies in the Administration of Public Educa- 


tion, by George D. Strayer, Jr., Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City, 1934. 
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ship instead of a democracy. Freedom from political control is al- 
most as important in a decentralized school system as it is in a school 
system which is highly centralized. While it is true that political 
control can be more easily exerted when a highly centralized condition 
exists, the damage which can occur when school employees are hired 
and fired for political reasons rather than on the basis of merit can- 
not be overemphasized. Recent years have seen an increasing in- 
terest in this country in the problem of freedom for teachers. It is 
certainly necessary that teachers be free to consider all viewpoints 
if we are to encourage the minority groups which are of vital impor- 
tance to the maintenance of a democracy. We have already recognized 
the responsibility of the school to the individual child, to the parents, 
and to the state. But we have perhaps neglected the feeling of obliga- 
tion which those who have attended our public schools should feel for 
the education which they have received. It is true that some of the 
most severe critics of our public schools have been individuals whose 
educational training has taken place primarily in private institutions. 
However, this number is comparatively small and if every individual 
who has ever attended a public school should suddenly become en- 
thusiastic in their support, our concern in regard to short terms, 
poorly equipped schools, and poorly prepared teachers would largely 
disappear. It is not enough to assume that because of benefits received, 
the alumni of our schools will feel a sense of loyalty or obligation. 
Successful individuals often erroneously assume that their success is 
due almost entirely to their own unaided efforts. 

The public schools in our democracy should be interested in con- 
tinuing our present form of government with such modifications as 
may be necessary because of social change. The only way in which 
this can be accomplished is by continuing the struggle to eliminate 
political control, prevent the establishment of centralized control, 
maintain the right of teachers to discuss controversial issues, and 
finally increase the feeling of loyalty and duty in those who have al- 
ready completed their public school courses. 


ADEQUATE LOCAL UNITS 

One of the most important financial implications of the American 
philosophy of education as it has just been described is the formation 
of adequate local units for administrative purposes. This problem 
may perhaps be most readily illustrated by a statement concerning 
the average area of local administrative units in certain of our states. 
Seven of our states have so many administrative units within their 
boundaries that the average area of each unit is less than ten square 
miles,” while there are only five states which have an aVerage area per 


*Tilinois, Kansas, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, New York, Wisconsin. 
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unit of more than five hundred square miles.* Naturally, the size of 
individual units should depend primarily on such factors as density of 
population, transportation facilities, and geographical conditions. 

It is not enough to merely encourage consolidation by means of 
state aid without any regulation. Unless certain new laws or regula- 
tions are enacted, children may be transported in dangerous buses, 
operated by incompetent drivers. The reorganization may penalize 
some children living in the school districts existing before consolida- 
tion if areas of less productive land are selfishly omitted from the new 
unit formed. A community area served by many social, industrial, 
and governmental agencies may be divided into several different areas 
for school administrative purposes, thereby disregarding the homo- 
geneity of the population. Natural barriers are sometimes thought- 
lessly ignored, even when the individuals planning the new administra- 
tive units are familiar with local geographical conditions. Future 
population trends should be anticipated as far as possible in order 
that the new units may continue to function as was originally planned. 


STATE AID 

The ideal of equality of educational opportunity cannot be realized 
as long as the less wealthy communities in any state are forced to de- 
pend almost entirely upon local taxes for the support of their school 
systems. The problems of state aid are too well known at the pres- 
ent time to necessitate a detailed discussion of them. It should be 
sufficient to point out first, that state aid is possible without an undue 
or unwise increase in the amount of central control within the state; 
and second, that state aid provides an effective means by which in- 
come and sales taxes, collected by the state government, may be re- 
turned to the localities to relieve the burden imposed on the property 
owner by heavy property taxes. Local initiative is thus not destroyed 
but encouraged and even facilitated. The existing plans of state aid 
in the various states are, of course, of varying efficiency and ade- 
quacy. 

The financial implications of equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity are concerned not only with the source of the money raised 
and the way in which it is apportioned, but also with the problem of 
raising these necessary funds in such a fashion as to tax the people 
in all localities at the same rate in relation to their taxpaying ability. 
We cannot solve the problems of distribution of wealth or intelligence. 
We must tax the wealth where it is found, and educate the children 
where they are found. 


*Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, New Mexico, Utah. 
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The feeling still exists that little by little as we increase the amount 
of money apportioned through the state channels, we will inevitably 
increase the amount of control exercised by the state departments of 
education. Centralization is not inevitable, even though it may be 
called a tendency and our problem is not that of whether we favor 
centralization or not but the more intelligent problem of what phases 
of education should be centralized and what aspects of education 
should be reserved for control by local school authorities. 


FEDERAL SUPPORT 

The financial implications which we have already referred to, 
namely: increasing the average size of local units for administrative 
purposes and improving our existing systems of state aid are not 
sufficient, except in our seven or eight wealthier states, to insure 
the equality of educational opportunity which is demanded by our 
educational philosophy. Norton, Chism, and Ashby have shown the 
inability of our poorer states to finance a foundation or minimum 
educational program, even if they were to tax themselves to the limit. 
It is not a question of effort. As a matter of fact, our poorer states 
on the average are making as much effort proportionately as our 
wealthier states. It is a matter of too many children and too few 
dollars—not unwillingness or lack of interest. One of the chief argu- 
ments against federal support used to be the supposition that states 
rights would be interfered with. During the recent depression some 
of the states which have been most reluctant in the past to accept 
federal moneys for fear of federal control have learned to forget their 
local pride and accept the federal appropriation. Paul R. Mort has 
worked out a plan whereby a defensible foundation program for the 
United States might be gradually established by means of financial 
assistance from the federal government. He has stated that it is not 
necessary to give any group in Washington discretionary power, con- 
trol, or responsibility other than to see to it that the funds appor- 
tioned are spent for educational purposes. The existing agencies, 
namely, the state departments of education, should be intrusted with 
any moneys distributed by our federal government for this purpose. 
There is no evidence at hand which would indicate that educators and 
politicians in Washington are any more honest than educators and 
politicians in the individual states. The temptations which exist for 
the appropriations of funds on a political basis are greater in Wash- 
ington than they are in the capitals of the forty-eight states. 

Our present state boundary lines are as inadequate for the purpose 
for which they were established as our present county lines are (in 
states having the county system of government) for the purposes for 
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which they were drawn. It has been seriously proposed that twelve 
regions be established in the United States for governmental pur- 
poses‘ and that the functions which are now performed by state gov- 
ernments be transferred to the governmental officials in charge of 
each one of these so-called regions. More and more we are finding 
that states cannot consider themselves as economically, politically, or 
socially independent of other states. We do not ask for standardiza- 
tion. We are not in favor of regimentation, but we do desire the es- 
tablishment of a federal fund to be distributed each year sufficiently 
large so that children in the states of Louisiana, Mississippi, Georgia, 
Arkansas, and so on, may not be penalized by virtue of their place of 
birth. 

While the desirability of federal aid has grown with every passing 
year, the fundamental considerations involved have not changed since 
the publication in 1931 of the report of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education. The same groups which submitted minority re- 
ports at that time are still active in their opposition to almost any plan 
of increasing the amount of money spent by Congress or by the Presi- 
dent of the United States on our public schools. As has been sug- 
gested before, the problem is increasing in its importance, both be- 
cause of the increasing complexity of civilization which demands in- 
creased educational training for the average citizen, and because large 
areas in some of our agricultural states have become worthless 
through soil erosion, dust storms, and floods. Schools in these states 
could not have been maintained in recent years if it had not been for 
the relief funds distributed to teachers, farmers, and others. 


MORE MONEY 


The financial implications which we have already discussed have 
neglected the very important problem of whether or not the American 
philosophy of education can be realized with the amount of money 
which is currently being appropriated by the locality, the state, and 
the nation. We frequently close our eyes and minds to the fact that 
educational costs have been increasing, except during the depression 
years. Inasmuch as we are already aware that our schools are not 
as adequately supported as they should be, it is quite evident that more 
money is needed if we are to even approach the realization of the 
American philosophy of education. It is likewise true that the rate 
of increase of the population has slowed down considerably, thereby 


_ “Should the United States Be Redrawn?” by Arthur Pound. Review of Re- 
views, October, 1936. 
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reducing the congestion in our elementary schools. However, there 
are approximately twenty thousand school buildings still being utilized 
which were constructed before 1870. There are states in which the 
average teacher’s salary is less than $500 a year. There are trans- 
portation routes utilizing unsafe buses, and there are school situations 
in which out-of-date texts are being studied and library materials are 
almost completely lacking. 

We will not be able to realize these financial implications of the 
philosophy underlying American education by merely suggesting to 
the public that we are in a receptive mood. It will be necessary for 
each and every one of us to engage in a campaign such as was con- 
ducted in the time of Horace Mann to enlighten the lay public con- 
cerning the work and needs of our school system in our democracy. 





RESEARCH, EXPERIMENTATION, AND IMPROVE- 
MENT IN TECHNIQUES ON THE PART 
OF TEACHERS 


A Report on One Phase of the Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards 


M. L. ALTSTETTER 
Educational Specialist, Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards 


Much has been said and written in recent years regarding the 
desirability of research and experimentation on the part of classroom 
teachers. Even greater has been the emphasis on improvement in 
techniques and classroom procedures in general. The demand has 
been that teachers shall not only keep themselves out of ruts, but 
that there shall be definite evidence of improvement as the months 
and years succeed one another. No teacher can claim to have attained 
perfection in the art as a whole, not even in one or two aspects of it. 
Seemingly, then, there is no end to the challenge to constant improve- 
ment. It is recognized that not all teachers are qualified to conduct 
scientific research, but it is nevertheless the obligation of every staff 
member to attempt constant improvement and evaluation of results. 

Such facts as these led the Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards to ask each of the 5,500 teachers in the 200 secondary 
schools studied in 1936-37 to respond to this statement: 

Active participation in educational experimentation and research in the past 
three years or improvement in techniques or procedures in your regular classroom 
work of the past year over the preceding year. Indicate nature of the work or 
improvement, plans involved, and nature of outcomes. If none, why? (Use 
separate page if necessary.)’* 

While the responses to the statement may not always constitute 
a perfectly accurate indication of the alertness or educational “alive- 
ness” of each teacher, the nature and quality of the responses by the 
staff as a whole do give a fairly clear conception as to whether or not 
the school is interested and participates in research and experimen- 
tation and is concerned about improvement of classroom procedures or 
other school activities year after year. The responses made by an 
entire faculty are being used by the Cooperative Study as one of many 
means of evaluating the professional growth of the school. The Co- 


‘For information concerning the history and methods of the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards and the choice and representative character 
of the 200 schools upon which the present article is based, see Walter C. Eells, 
“The Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards,” Educational Record 
(April, 1936), 17: 273-89; and E. D. Grizzell, “The Cooperative Study of Sec- 
os riage Standards,” North Central Association Quarterly (July, 1937), 

: 34-44, 
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operative Study has been desirous of using measures which would 
indicate general quality and outstanding achievement as well as pure- 
ly quantitative ones. 

In order that the value of the data collected by the Cooperative 
Study may be of service to schools in general as well as for the pro- 
motion of its particular task, four groups of statemerts concerning 
activities engaged in by teachers and other staff members are pre- 
sented. The first of these is intended to be representative of the best 
research or experimentation being carried on by members of school 
staffs. The second group characterizes research, experimental, or im- 
provement activities of staff members whose efforts in such lines is 
distinctly above average; the third group applies to average activities 
of the type under consideration; and the fourth group characterizes 
activities of little value, but does indicate some effort at improvement 
or experimentation. Staff members giving no indication of effort or 
interest in making improvement or exploring the new or untried 
constitute a fifth group. If new ratings of decreasing value are as- 
signed to the above groups in order, these groups of statements may 
be used as a rating scale for research, experimental, or improvement 
activities of staff members. Accordingly scale values of 5, 4, 3, 2, and1 
have been assigned to the groups in the order given. These num- 
bers should not be regarded as quantitative in nature; they represent 
quality of performance, not amount. 

Very few cases were found which seemed to merit the highest 
rating. Perhaps it is not desirable that many secondary school staff 
members should try to carry on research or experimentation worthy 
of a rating of 5. In higher institutions of learning the teacher load 
is generally lighter than in secondary schools, with the expectation 
that time and effort shall be devoted to research. In the secondary 
school such provision is quite the exception, the primary task of the 
teacher being teaching and service to pupils. Only three illustrations 
are given of cases in which a rating of 5 was assigned; all of these 
give some evidence of scientific research. 

Working on textbook for retarded pupils—material has been in use five years 
and will be ready for publisher in few weeks; written a syllabus in Pan-American 
relations for high school use; working on general curriculum revision for the 
high school; M.A. degree last June. 

Member of state committee for reorganization of science program; outcomes— 
2stablishment of a philosophy of science in education, a statement of objectives 
and a course of study in biology. Reorganization of the science program in the 
city junior-senior high schools; outcomes—a basic philosophy, objectives for a six- 
year integrated program, and improved technique in the evaluation of objectives. 
Value and importance of guidance and the use of methods to accomplish it. 

Recent completion and acceptance of a thesis for the doctorate. 
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Groups of statements illustrating the types of activities to which 
was assigned a rating of 4, the second highest rating. It is quite 
probable that relatively few will find time and energy to do work of 
the type here indicated. Staff members rating 4 should have definite 
ability to do research and experimentation of good quality. 

Study of outcomes of teaching “How to Study” in ninth year; results nega- 
tive; study continued. Reorganized ninth-year course of study—now in effect 
first time. Teaching course in sociology from current periodicals rather than text; 
pupils greatly interested. 

Member Supervisory Committee, 1935-36; member “Point System’ Commit- 
tee, 1933-37, which studied report card situation; department conducted exten- 
sive and thorough experiment in prognostic testing—found negative correlation. 

Administered Stanford-Binet tests and determined I.Q.’s for five groups; 
M.A. thesis completed; adopted the unit assignment as classroom method. 

Worked on committees studying and experimenting with (1) visual aids, 
(2) grades and marks, (3) test revision in United States history and government. 
Also an experiment in subject approach—teaching United States history back- 
ward; not complete. 

Chairman Public Relations Committee of State Principals Association; also 
member of Committee on Guidance; as President of the State Principals Asso- 
ciation initiated conference groups on curriculum study, guidance study, and 
study of extracurricular activities. (High school principal.) 

Study of reports of board of education from 1866 to date; found instances 
of “progressive” ideas advocated forty to seventy years ago, since discarded and 
now revived; opposition to public tax supported high schools; Jim Crow school 
seventy years ago; rules for promotion and graduation, etc. (Large city in 
Middle States.) 

Worked on revision of five books that a group of us has written; carried on 
experiments with chickens, and with hybrid corn. 

Member city Curriculum Council three years; carried on experiments using 
such technique as panel, debate, reports, lecture, group projects, and individual 
projects; outcomes satisfactory, particularly more pupil participation. 

Part in state program for improvement of instruction; work on curriculum 
improvement in high school; special graduate study in curriculum revision; 
helping plan upward extension of system to include fourteenth and fifteenth 
grades. 

At the mid-point of the scale is found much of what may be des- 
ignated as study of literature and consequent trying out of new pro- 
cedures. There is often considerable experimentation, but little evi- 
dence of careful evaluation or testing of results. The regularly 
assigned load should be such that many staff members will be enabled 
to do work of the type here suggested. 

* Recent completion and acceptance of thesis for Master’s degree. 

Completely revised syllabuses for three years of general science, tenth-year 
biology, two years of physics, and one year of chemistry. 

Special study of stammering and speech defects for past three years; have 
helped greatly in finding néw methods and techniques for such cases. 

Finding means of equating competing teams using Strength Index (Rogers . 
Test) as a basis. High correlation between index and individual abilty. 
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Chemical research for a fruit extract company, removing SO, from canned 
cherries; organized a series of units in biology, with tests. 

Made study of educational records kept by reorganized schools and intro. 
duced new system; helped modify high school curriculum. 

There are no textbooks for biology for this particular part of the South. | 
made a collection of fauna and flora for this section and arranged the material 
into six units for my classes. 

Member of national committee on remedial reading for mentally slow pupils, 
Report published. 


Composed accepted rating scale of “Diagnostic Record of Teaching Physica] 
Education.” 

Carried on an experiment in the reading preferences of high-school pupils. 
Findings published by four of my pupils. 

Finished a six months’ study involving individual laboratory versus demon- 
stration method of teaching chemistry; four classes included; data indicates dem- 
onstration resulted in slightly superior achievement by pupils. 

Little evidence of originality is found in the following statements, 
which received a rating of 2. There is, however, evidence of effort 
to improve—and all staff members may properly be expected to do 
that much at least. Either the individual or the administration or 
both are at fault if there is no improvement. 

Seemingly as a result of improved methods in guidance there are fewer 
failures. 

Development of instruction sheets in industrial arts to facilitate presentation 
of subject matter for individual needs. 

Conducted a ten-week program with two classes; outcomes gratifying. 

Put into practice an integrated program in eighth grade during 1935-36. 

For two years I have conducted some experiments with a special English 
class of the brightest seniors. 

Working on revision of curriculum and testing program in mathematics. 

Assisted on state every pupil testing program. 

Have been collecting statistics on educational finance. 

Active participation in organized testing program in biology. 

It has already been explained that a rating of 1 was assigned to 
staff members who reported no effort at improvement or experimen- 
tation or whose statements to that effect were irrelevant or of no 
value. The statements quoted above were written by staff members 
themselves and were not disapproved by the administrative head of 
the school or any other person. Presumably there has been no gross 
exaggeration. Unquestionably there are some cases of understate- 
ment on the part of progressive individuals simply because improve- 
ment is so much a part of their teaching or school life that it did not 
occur to them to mention examples. 

It will be recalled that the request was made that reason be given 
for not attempting to make any improvements or engage in experi- 
mentation or research. Only relatively few gave an answer. When 
such a response was made it was to the effect that the regular work 
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was so heavy that either time or energy or both were lacking. This 
is quite understandable; the heavy load or the overload of the depres- 
sion period was still in effect in many of the schools studied. 

Teachers and school administrators are invited to use the scale 
here presented to determine for themselves what value it may have 
for evaluating one phase of activity usually expected of those engaged 
in schoolwork. There is no claim that the scale is perfect, only that 
it may be useful. Both the accuracy of the scale and the accuracy of 
its use will vary in specific cases. Its derivation is subjective in 
nature; this is to be expected since the qualities it seeks to measure 
are so largely intangible. Nevertheless, it is better than a mere 
guess, even an intelligent guess, as a means of evaluation. That it may 
be a valuabie agent as a means for stimulation can hardly be ques- 
tioned. 





A CROSS-SECTION SURVEY OF THE READING 
HABITS AND LIBRARY USAGE OF BIRMING- 
HAM-SOUTHERN COLLEGE STUDENTS 


WILLIAM STANLEY HOOLE 


In a recent issue of the PEABODY JOURNAL the writer outlined the 
reading done by the 800-odd students of Birmingham-Southern Col- 
lege as recorded on 1,600 readers’ cards kept in the college library 
over a period of seven months. Incorporated in this report were 
analyses showing the average withdrawal of books per student, and 
a list of 181 titles most frequently read by the student body.' As the 
survey so emphatically established the “need for greater emphasis 
and encouragement in the field of leisure reading” (a very large pro- 
portion of the 181 titles was composed of books required for collateral 
reading), it was deemed wise to conduct a second survey to determine 
exactly what percentage of reading hours is spent per student on 
required books, au contraire, what actual reading preferences are, 
and how well the college library is fulfilling its mission in satisfying 
reading demands. 

I 


The present paper is the outgrowth of a study made of a cross- 
section survey of 554 out of a possible 886 students, taken on mimeo- 
graphed questionnaires distributed in general assembly, February 12, 
1937. It will be seen upon examination of the statistics given below 
that the average Birmingham-Southern student spends 23.1 hours 
per week in reading, 16.3 hours of which are devoted to books required 
by instructors, and only 6.8 hours given to reading for pleasure—a 
proportion not what it should be in the estimation of the writer’ 


“The Reading of Birmingham-Southern College Students,” Peabody Journal 
of Education, XIV, 151-157 (November, 1936). 

*] realize that here, in the opinion of many instructors, I am treading on thin 
ice, for they believe that, if a student reads rightly his required books, he will 
have little or no time for leisure reading; some actually believe the material 
required in certain courses to be recreational because all reading is in a sense 
recreational. This seems a selfish viewpoint which leaves the student little time 
for independent reading and thinking, and helps to narrow the already too narrow 
path of liberal education, making more than ever college training a rubber-stamp 
process. Recent interest in leisure reading among college and adult students and 
in the establishment of leisure reading seminars in leading American colleges does 
not, however, bear out their theories. I do not believe that a professor is morally 
nor scholastically justified in requiring more than fifty per cent of a student’s 
outside reading time for parallel books; at least half his outside time should be 
free for reading his preferences. Otherwise, as I see it, the liberal arts college 
is failing to serve to the fullest its function in general cultural education. 
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In the ten-day period covered by this survey 554 students read 982 
pooks, 619 of which were collateral reading, only 363 for leisure, a 
ratio of almost three to one. Of the 982 books read, the college library 
supplied approximately sixty per cent (585); the other 397 having 
been obtained from the public library, homes, rental and club libraries, 
and other scattered sources. These figures accentuate the fact that 
932 students gave first place to the college library as the chief supply 
house of all their reading materials at all times. In the matter of 
reading preferences 226 students, almost fifty per cent, voted for 
general literature, the odds being three to one in favor of fiction; 
science, history, economics, and theology followed in order, with some 
twenty other miscellaneous fields represented. Only fourteen students 
in the entire group indicated no preference. 

Magazines preferred by the students confirm the opinion that they 
want, as in the case of books, general, informative periodicals that 
will enable them to keep abreast of the times in which they live. 
This survey indicates that scholarly repositories of cut-and-dried 
specific knowledge, except in rare instances, have little place in the 
reading choices of the average college student. All of the twenty- 
eight leading magazines are of a general type that would help readers 
to keep up with movements in fiction, politics, travel, general eco- 
nomics, contemporary history, and the understanding of personalities 
in world affairs. This statement does not imply that a college library 
should not receive all kinds of magazines. It should; but it should 
also select wisely from the mass of periodicals published in an at- 
tempt to satisfy all reading demands, popular and scholarly, with 
some emphasis on the types that will be read (in the college library 
or elsewhere) by college students.* 











Upper Division 


Third | Fourth 
Year Year 








94 100 554 

20.25 21.25 19.82 
Reading hours per week: Average 
(1) Collatera 18.2 16.8 16.3 


Average 
(2) Recreational i 7.3 7a 6.8 





25.3 24 23.1 


Approximate number books in homes... . 306 460 406 372 386 

Average 
‘Birmingham-Southern College in 1935 received 278 current periodicals (see 

American Colleges and Universities, 1936, ed., C. S. Marsh, Washington, 1936, 


p. 225). Since that time the library has added more than twenty-two, making 
the total now slightly more than 300. 
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Upper Division | 
Third | Fourth | Totals 


Lower Division 





First Second 











Chief sources of reading materials: 
(1) College library... . ae 74 
(2) Public library ; 69 
(3) Other sources. . Sct ri 65 


| 
Year Year | Year Year 
| 


Books read for pleasure within past ten 
days, with sources: 
(1) College library y 
(2) Public library 
(3) Other sources | 
| 
Required books read during past ten 
days,.with sources: 
(1) College library 3 | 110 
(2) Public library 26 2 | 12 
(3) Other sources 





Number different magazines read within 
past ten days* 


Reading preferences: 
(1) Literaturef.. . 
(2) Sciencet 
(3) History. . 

(4) Economics 
(5) Theology 

(6) Other fields 
(7) No preference 


Magazine preferences: 
(1) Reader’s Digest 
(2) American 
(3) Life..... 
(4) Collier’s 
(5) Time..... Swe 
(6) Good Housekeeping. . 
(7) Saturday Evening Post 
(8) Cosmopolitan : 
(9) Literary Digest 
(10) Liberty weae ewes 
(11) Ladies’ Home Journal 
(12) McCall’s 
(13) Esquire 
(14) Geographic 
(15) Harper’s. ae ala : 
(16) Woman’s Home Companion 
(17) Fortune. . 
(18) Delineator 
(19) Red Book 
(20) Holland’s 
(21) Story. : 
(22) Pictorial Review 
(23) Popular Mechanics 
(24) Atlantic 


- (25) Alabama Christian Advocate 
(26) Scribner’s........... oh 
| 





(27) Vogue...... 

(28) Review of Reviews -s | 

*These 241 magazines were read 1,482 times. tIncludes fiction, poetry, drama, biography, 
and autobiography. {Includes chemistry, physics, geology, and biology. 





NWCOKON KOCH OHURKAan 

CNR OK IW a Qasint 

NOH WWE NEN WRAATAWOARAOKS 
NAW WRK OAWRK PWR OUD 
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A second section of this survey, which may be stated briefly, dealt 
with the degree to which Birmingham-Southern College library is 
meeting the demands of the student body. Of the 554 students voting, 
460 answered “yes” to the query: “Has the college library met your 
reading requirements?” 287 stated that the library was used by them 
for reading library books only, 186 for reading their own textbooks, 
forty-six for reading periodicals only, and thirty-five for other pur- 
poses. In reply to the question, “What suggestions do you have for 
bettering the library service?” 315 either had no suggestions or ex- 
pressed themselves as being pleased with the service; eighty-eight 
suggested (again indicating the unsatisfactory method of requiring 
all students to read the same collateral books) the purchasing of more 
duplicate copies for reserve book sections; thirty-seven asked for 


more general reading books; and eleven suggested the subscribing to 
more periodicals on varied subjects. 


Ill 


In conclusion, the writer would like to reiterate his belief that, 
as far as this liberal arts college is concerned (and he believes this 
one in general representative), too much emphasis is being placed 
on the reading of required books in connection with specific courses— 
whether those courses be in social or natural sciences, or humanities ; 
that is, too much emphasis in proportion to the amount of time left the 
individual student for leisure reading. 

If fifty students of average ability enter the freshman class of a 
liberal arts college, proceed orderly through the senior year and on 
to a diploma, taking the same prescribed courses, studying the same 
prescribed textbooks, and reading the same prescribed collateral 
books—it is no wonder that they are turned out of the college mill 
as so many puppets of mass production. But if out of these fifty 
one student broadens his outlook by reading over and above the 
mechanized outlay of parallel books a number of timely, well-chosen 
books of his own liking in his leisure, that student will be just so 
much broader and just so much more intelligent than his classmates. 


The pity lies in the fact that many college teachers do not allow this 
student time to do this. 


The solution rests with the teacher: he may learn to look upon 
his particular pet course as being not the sole aim and function of 
education, and thereby lighten his load of required books, allowing 
his students more time for recreational reading; or he may discard 
his age-old, line-of-least-resistance system of year by year placing 
over and over the same dozen or two books on “reserve”’ for his stu- 
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dents to chew on, by infrequently compiling for his students mimeo- 
graphed lists of many desirable books in his field, lists that cover not 
the few books on his shelf, but the entire library. In this way he will 
put many more books at the student’s disposal, give him free range 
to browse at will among the stacks (in itself not a bad education!) ; 
or he may make his glorious contribution to the forward movements in 
education by removing his few relics from the reserve sections. For, 
after all, every book in a library is on reserve—rather, in reserve for 
whomever may wish it. Why select only a dozen items for students 
to read, and place them up as a hazardous barrier to the rich fields 
of liberal learning that lie behind them? 


(Since writing this article Mr. Hoole has become librarian and professor of 
books in Baylor University.—EbIToR’s NOTE.) 





EDITORIAL 


ALUMNI SALUTE 


The alumnus, it seems, is not a nice person. One is led to believe 
that he is his alma mater’s worst menace. And that he spends pre- 
cious hours devising means whereby to embarrass, even to destroy 
the institution which nurtured him. College administratives, we 
gather, are palsied with fear every time a homing alumnus turns in 
at the college gate. The alumnus uses his diploma as a license to 
assume control over the manifold affairs of the college. He has few 
inhibitions in the matter of standards, particularly athletic, and he 
directs that the coach be discharged whenever the score stands thir- 
teen to twelve in the negative. He conceives a whim against the 
professor of biology and requests immediate dismissal, or if the pro- 
fessor has already been dismissed he demands his reinstatement. The 
presidential office, with or without cause, is subject to the dire conse- 
quences of his displeasure, and when the Board of Trustees gets in 
his way he uses them for the makings of a Roman holiday. 

Does this sound exaggerated? Well, of course, it is. But in two 
current periodicals of impressive quality there appear: presidential 
statements quite deprecatory of the alumnus. Such statements have 
been heard and read often, too often. If its alumni are the college’s 
menace who are its friends? If the children turn upon the home, 
who shall defend it? Will some alien nation rise to protect America 
from Americans? Unless it acts in the nature of confessional the 
college uses execrable logic when it attacks those who bear its im- 
primatur. If the alumni are undesirable the college should consider 
carefully its contribution to that end. Good or bad, they are all the 
college has to offer. 


Then, too, it is more than remotely possible that the alumni occa- 
sionally have just warrant for complaint, that they have a perspective 
of the college and its affairs which a myopic administration does not 
or cannot get, and that they sometime have counsel to offer which 
no alert administration can afford to spurn. Naturally, there are 
black sheep among the alumni, and naturally they are embarrassing 
to their alma maters, but they prove no more than any other excep- 
tion. There is, we believe, no occasion to be petulant about the alumni. 
They are as good as the college which made them. 
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**#**% Selections—December, 1937-January, 1938 


ARNOLD, THURMAN. The folklore of capitalism. 
University Press, 1937. 400p. $3.00. 

“An analysis of the ways in which America thinks and acts.”” One of the truly sig- 
nificant contributions to the study of our economic institutions and beliefs. The fact that 
corporations and establishments take on personality has certainly been minimized in our 
struggle with problems of distribution. 

*****HuXLey, ALpous. Ends and means; an inquiry into the nature of 
ideals and into the methods employed for their realization. Harper & 
Brothers, 1937. 386p. $3.50. 

The besetting weakness of a good many American educators has been their readiness 
to tackle any and all problems without ever bothering to formulate a consistent philosophy. 
Yet if democracy can still be saved, it must be saved by ideas, not by force. This is a job 
for teachers with ideas. Such teachers will find much food for thought not merely in 
Huxley's challenging chapter on education, but throughout his detailed and brilliantly logical 
analysis of an indispensable reorganization of democratic society. 


New Haven, Yale 











Professional Literature 


ApaM, T. R. The civic value of mu- 
seums. American Association for 
Adult Education, 1937. 114p. $0.75. 


*American 
1937. 
133p. 


educational catalog for 
R. R. Bowker Company, 1937. 
$0.50, pa.; cloth, $1.00. 


*Buros, O. K. Educational, psy- 
chological, and personality tests of 1936. 
New Brunswick, N. J., School of Edu- 
cation, Rutgers University, 1937. 141p. 
$0.75. 


*CARLSON, DICK. 
personal power. 
Publishers, 1937. 


How to develop 
Harper & Brothers 
228p. $2.00. 


CHAMBERLAIN, L. M., and MEECE, 
L. E. The local unit for school ad- 
ministration in the United States; pts. 
1 and 2. Lexington, University of 
Kentucky, 1936. Pt. 1, 44p.; Pt. 2, 
56p. (Bureau of School Service, Col- 
lege of Education, University of Ken- 
tucky, Bulletin, Vol. VIII, Nos. 3 and 
4.) pa., $0.50 each. 


Child psychology and religion by a 


teacher of those who teach religion. 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, ¢1937. 156p. 
$0.60. 


***Curr, N. B. Child psychology. 
Louisville, Standard Printing Co., 1937. 
299p. $2.50. 

A simple, clementary presentation of the basic 
facts in the field. 
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De RvuseTTe, L. E. Music under 
eight. E. P. Dutton & Company, 1936. 
175p. $1.75. 


*DEUTSCH, ALBERT. The mentally ill 
in America. Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1937. 529p. $3.00. 

An excellent book for those interested in 
mental abnormality. 


ELy, Mary L. Why forums? Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education, 
1937. 220p. $1.00. 


*GARDINER, H. N., METCALF, RUTH C., 
and BEEBECENTER, J. G. Feeling and 
emotion; a history of theories. Ameri- 
can Book Company, c1937. 448p. $4.00. 


GARTH, T. R. Educational psychol- 
ogy. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. 319p. 
$2.50. 


*GEORGE, W. R. The adult minor. 
D. Appleton-Century Company, c1937. 
192p. $2.00. 


#** HW ANUS, 
education. 
1937. 259p. $2.50. 

A historical, biographical narrative of forty 
years in the life of an educationist including 
the story of the founding and development of 
Harvard’s Graduate School of Education. 


HAXTON, JENNIE N., and WILCOX, 
EpitH. Step by step in the nursery 
school. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, c1936. 224p. $1.50. 


“HEWITT, DOROTHY, and MATHER, K. 
F. Adult education: A dynamic for 
democracy. Appleton-Century Co., 1937. 
193p. $1.75. 


P. H. Adventuring in 
Harvard University Press, 


*HoLLEYy, C. E. High school teach- . 


The 
514p. 


ers’ methods. Champaign, IIl., 
Garrard Press, Publishers, 1937. 
$3.00. 


“KELLER, F. S. The definition of 
psychology; an introduction to psycho- 
logical systems. D. Appleton-Century 
Company, c1937. 11llp. (The Cen- 
tury psychology series.) $1.25. 


**LEE, MABEL. The conduct of physi- 
cal education: its organization and ad- 
ministration for girls and women. A. S. 
Barnes and Company, 1937. 561p. 
$3.00. 

A distinctly comprehensive offering of prin- 
ciples and details. 

*Lewis, C.D. The rural community 
and its schools. American Book Com- 
pany, c1937. 412p. (American edu- 
cation series.) $2.50. 


**McMurray, J. F. The school- 
master chats. Keokuk, Iowa, The Ex- 
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tra-Curricular Publishing 
c1936. 164p. $1.85. 
Treatment of attitudes of patrons towards 
the school on many points. Should be a helpful 
guide in P.-T. A. organizations and programs. 


*MARSH, C. S., ed. Educational 
broadcasting 1936; proceedings of the 
first national conference on educational 
broadcast:ng, held in Washington, D. C.., 
cn December 10, 11, and 12, 1936. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, c1937. 462p. 
$3.00. 


Company, 


**MASON, E. C. Why we do it; an 
elementary discussion of human con- 
duct and related physiclogy. St. Louis, 
The C. V. Mosby Company, 1937. 177p. 
$1.50. 


MENDOZA, REV. ANTONIO C. His- 
toria de la education en Puerto Rico 
(1512-1828). Catholic University of 
America, 1937. 217p. pa., $1.75. 


Mooney, E. S. An analysis of the 
supervision of student teaching; a 
study based on the New York State 
Teacher Education institutions for the 
preparation cf elementary-school teach- 
ers. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1937. 
159p. $1.85. 


**MUBLLER, A. D. Principles and 
methods in adult education. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1937. 428p. $3.50. 

Immediately apparent is the author’s ac- 
quaintance with the latest and best literature 
in the field. He has succeeded, too, in indicat- 
ing some library possibilities, although he has 
not exhausted them. 


**MURPHY, Lois B. Social behavior 
and child personality; an exploratory 
study of some roots of sympathy. Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1937. 344p. 
$3.50. 

An interesting research with many practical 
applications for teachers of nursery school, 
kindergarten, and the primary grades. 


***N.E.A. COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL- 
ECONOMIC GOALS OF AMERICA. Impli- 
cations of social-economic goals for edu- 
cation. National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States, c1937. 126p. 
$0.25. 


A significant and on 
statement that should be 
critically by every teacher. 


the whole balanced 
read carefully and 


***N.E.A. DEPARTMENT OF ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. Appraising 
the elementary-school program. July, 
1937. 655p. (The National Elemen- 
tary Principal: Sixteenth yearbook). 
$2.00. 
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NorDLey, C. L. The administration 
of intramural athletics for men in col- 
leges and universities. Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 19387. 2384p. $1.60. 

Report of study of intramural programs in 
twelve colleges and universities and recom- 
mendations for such programs growing out of 
the study made. 


W. W. Adventures in 
recreation. A. S. Barnes & Company, 
1936. 1388p. $0.72. 


*RAINEY, H. P. How fare American 
youth? D, Appleton-Century Co., 1937. 
186p. $1.50. 


RANEY, M. L., ed. Microphotography 
for libraries. Chicago, American Li- 
brary Association, 1937. 89p. $2.00. 


Rowe, C. E. Ten years of shorthand 
references, 1927-1937. The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, c1937. 53p. $0.24. 


The second national conference on 
college hygiene: proceedings. National 
Tuberculosis Association, 1937. 112p. 
$1.00. 


*STRANG, RUTH. Behavior and back- 
ground of students in college and sec- 
ondary school. Harper & Brothers, 
c1937. 515p. $4.00. 


THOMAS, J. F. Beyond normal cogni- 
tion. Boston, Bruce Humphries, Inc., 
1937. 3819p. $3.50. 


**Trow, W. C. Introduction to edu- 
cational psychology. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, c1937. 416p. $2.00. 


_****WETZEL, W. A. Biography of a 
high school. American Book Company, 
c1937. 3827p. $2.50. 

One of the most readable professional books 
ever written. The history of Trenton, N. J. 
high school’s sixty years of existence by its 
principal during the last thirty-four. 


WIiLBuR, R. L. Stanford horizons. 
Stanford University Press, 1936. 
165p. $2.00. 


PANGBURN, 


General Literature 
Biography 
BRAWLEY, BENJAMIN. Negro builders 
and heroes. Chapel Hill, University of 
hy Carolina Press, 1937. 315p. 


*BUCHAN, JOHN. Augustus. Bos- 
ton, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1937. 
3879p. $4.50. 


****KROLL, H. H. J] was a share- 
cropper. Indianapolis, The Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company, ¢1936-1937. 327p. $2.75. 
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Kroll knows about the America where aj) 
men are not born free and equal—the America 
of poverty, squalor, and ignorance. That he 
writes the story of the inarticulate is con. 
clusive proof of his sincerity and courage, for 
he was one of them. A disturbing book of 
sweat and tears. 


***LUDWIG, EMIL. Cleopatra; the 
story of a queen. Translated by Ber- 
nard Miall. The Viking Press, 1937, 


3842p. $3.50. 

Ludwig (biographer of Napoleon and the 
Nile) brings the inimitable Cleopatra to life 
not merely as a woman of deathless passions 
and fatal charm but as an admirable mother, 
a stouthearted fighter, and a queen whose 
vision and statecraft made her worthy of no 
less a consort than Julius Caesar. 


***NEZELOF, PIERRE. Napoleon and 
his son. Liveright Publishing Corpora- 
tion, c1937. 474p. 0. 

The familiar landmarks and events of the 
Napoleonic saga presented in a new arrange- 
ment. Features the consuming love of the Em- 
peror for his son, the pathetic little Duke of 
Reichstadt, who, because of his father’s shadow, 
must live too slowly and die too swiftly. Splen- 
did reading. 


**** ROOSEVELT, ELEANOR. This is my 
story. Harper & Brothers Publishers, 
1937. 8365p. $3.00. 


No outsider in the wings awe-struck at to 
day’s drama is America’s First Lady but a 
capable leading woman interpreting a fine role. 
From helplessness and timidity she has grown 
into the most interesting, courageous, and gener- 
ous of women. Her story is a thrilling textbook 
in the development of character. 


*SOKOLOFF, Boris. Napoleon; a doc- 
tor’s biography. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1937. 292p. $3.25. 


Drama 


*ANDERSON, ROBERT GORDON. Villon; 
a lyric drama of Francois Villon. J. B. 
Lippincott, c1936, 1937. 118p. $2.50. 


**GREEN, PAUL. The lost colony. 
University of North Carolina Press, 
1937. 1388p. $2.00. 


ROSTAND, EDMOND. Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac; a new version in English verse 
by Brian Hooker. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, cl1937. 293p. $0.84. 


Fiction 
*BairD, IRENE. John. Philadelphia, 


J. B. Lippincott Company, c1937. 235p. 
$2.00. 


BLEDSOE, Mary. Shadows slant north. 
Boston, Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 1937. 
398p. $2.50. 


CARPENTER, FRANCES. Tales of @ 
Chinese grandmother. Garden City, N. 
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Y., Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., 
1937. 261p. $2.50. 

For young people. 

CASSADY, CONSTANCE. This magic 
dust. Indianapolis, The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, c1937. 336p. $2.50. 


CHALLIS, GEORGE. The golden knight. 
The Greystone Press, 1937. 297p. 
$2.50. 


CHRISTY, SARA. Flanders’ folly. M. 
§. Mill Co., Inc., c1937. 253p. $2.00. 


CROWNFIELD, GERTRUDE. The decree. 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 
01937. 312p. $2.00. 


**ERSKINE, JOHN. The brief hour of 
Frangois Villon. Indianapolis, Bobbs- 
Merrill, c1937. 365p. $2.50. 


FRANKE, S. The last of the Zuider 
Zee. Stackpole Sons, c1937. 192p. 
$2.00. 

For young people. 

HvESTON, ETHEL. Calamity Jane of 
Deadwood Gulch. Indianapolis, The 
eral Company, c1937. 306p. 
$2.00. 


KNox, Rose. Footlights afloat. Gar- 
den City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & 
Company, 1937. 300p. $2.00. 


For young people. 


La FARGE, OLIVER. The enemy gods. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company 
[1937], pages unnumbered. $2.50. 


LEE, RANGER. Thundering hoofs. 
Greystone Press, c1937. 332p. $2.00. 


**MORLEY, CHRISTOPHER. The Trojan 
horse. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1937. 248p. $2.50. 


PHILLIPS, MARIE T. There’s a di- 
vinity. Pittsburgh, The Observer Press, 
c1987. 3385p. $2.50. 


PIERCE, NOEL. The second Mrs. Dra- 
per. Robert M. McBride and Company, 
c1937. 248p. $2.00. 


RICHARDSON, NorvAL. Forgotten 
lady. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott 
Company, c1937. 364p. $2.50. 


SowERS, PHYLLIS A. Under the Jap- 
anese moon. Boston, L. C. Page & Com- 
pany, c1937. 303p. $1.75. 


*STEVENSON, SYLVIA. The flowering 
aloe. Henry Holt and Company, c1937. 
341p. $2.50. 


VAN DYKE, J. Chinese river. Bos- 
ton, Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company, 
1937. 3814p. $2.00. 
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WALKER, ROWLAND. Busman’s holi- 
day; a@ comedy of the open road. Phila- 
delphia, John C. Winston, c1937. 266p. 


***WARREN, R. P., ed. A Southern 
harvest. Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1937. 360p. $2.50. 

Representative contemporary Southern short 
stories mostly hitherto unpublished in book 
form by Caroline Gordon, Andrew Nelson Lytle, 
Erskine Caldwell, John Peale Bishop, Elma 
Godchaux, Elizabeth Madox Roberts, Jesse 
Stuart, Allen Tate, Edward Anderson, and a 
dozen others. Robert Penn Warren, managing 
editor of The Southern Review, prefaces the 
collection with an essay on the Southern short 
story. 


****7 ARA, LOUIS. Some for the glory. 
Indianapolis, The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, cl1937. 569p. $2.75. 

To some, the huge pyramid of American po- 
litical rule threatens to nullify democracy. To 
Michael Hawks, street waif, it afforded an un- 
believable opportunity to climb. His is the not 
uncommon story of the barter of human influ- 
ence for bread, fun, and fame. 


Literary Criticism 
DoyLe, H. G. George Ticknor. The 
Author, 5500 Thirty-third St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C., 19387. 37p. $0.50. 


GOLDMAN, SOLOMON. The _ golden 
chain. Bloch Publishing Company, 
1937. 230p. $1.50. 


Jewish literature through the ages. 


HAZEN, A. T. Samuel Johnson’s pref- 
aces and dedications. Yale University 


Press, 1937. 280p. $3.00. 


MULLER, H. J. 
study of values. 
Company, 1937. 


Modern fiction; a 
Funk & Wagnalls 
447p. $2.80. 


*SYMONS, KATHARINE E., and others. 
Alfred Edward Housman; recollections. 
Henry Holt and Company, c1937. 82p. 
$2.50. 


THORP, MARGARET F. Charles Kings- 
ley, 1819-1875. Princeton University 
Press, 1937. 212p. $3.00. 


Music and Art 
**BROWNELL, BAKER, and WRIGHT, F. 
L. Architecture and modern life. 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 1937. 
339p. $4.00. 


*CAMPBELL, HEYWORTH, ed. Camera 
around the world. Robert M. McBride, 
c1937. 128p. $3.00. 


Two hundred and fifty photographs by ar- 
tists and explorers. 


CHANDLER, ANNA C. Treasure trails: 
in art. Boston, Hale, Cushman & Flint, 
c1937. 2238p. $2.00. 


For young people. 
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**CHENEY, SHELDON. A world history 
of art. The Viking Press, 1937. 946p. 
$5.00. 

Philosophy and Religion 

CLARK, E. T. The small sects in 
America. Nashville, Tenn., Cokesbury 
Press, c1937. 311lp. $2.00. 


DuvALL, T. G. Great thinkers; the 
quest of lfe for its meaning. Oxford 
University Press, 1937. 320p. $3.00. 


*GOODSPEED, E. J. An 
to the New Testament. 
Chicago Press, ¢1937. 


introduction 
University of 
362p. $2.50. 


HARDMAN, Oscar. A history of Chris- 
tian worship. Nashville, Tenn., Cokes- 
bury Press, c1937. 263p. $2.00. 


*****HUXLEY, ALDOUS. Ends and 
means; an inquiry into the nature of 
ideals and into the methods employed 
for their realization. Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1937. 386p. $3.50. 

The besetting weakness of a good many 
American educators has been their readiness to 
tackle any and all problems without ever bother- 
ing to formulate a consistent philosophy. Yet 
if democracy can still be saved, it must be 
saved by ideas, not by force. This is a job for 
teachers with ideas. Such teachers will find 
much food for thought not merely in Huxley's 
challenging chapter on education, but through- 
out his detailed and brilliantly logical analysis 


of an indispensable reorganization of demo- 
cratic society. 
KELLY, T. R. Explanation and real- 


ity in the philosophy of Emile Meyer- 
son. Princeton University Press, 1937. 
144p. $2.00. 


McALPINE, C. A. The readers Bible. 
The Coverdale Bible Press, c¢1936. 
551p. Price not indicated. 


STacE, W. T. The concept of morals. 
The Macmillan Company, 1937. 307p. 
$2.25. 

Poetry 

**BENARDETE, M. J., and HUMPHRIES, 
ROLFE, eds. . and Spain sings; fifty 
lcyalist ballads adapted by American 
poets. The Vanguard Press, 1937. 
121p. $1.00. 


BowLin, W. R. A book of fireside 
poems. Chicago, Albert Whitman & 
Co., c1937. 157p. $0.75. 


HoMeER. The Odyssey of Homer, tr. 
by Butcher and Lang. The Macmillan 
Company, c1937. 373p. $1.00. 


*KILMER, JOYCE. Joyce Kilmer’s an- 
thology of Catholic poets. Liveright 
Publishing Corporation, c1937. 400p. 
$1.98. 
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Rouse, W. H. D., tr. 
Odysseus. Modern Age Books, Ine, 
c1937. 327p. $0.50. 


A new translation of the Odyssey. 


The story of 


*VAN DOREN, MARK. 


The last look 
and other poems. 


Henry Holt and Com- 


pany, c1937. 138p. $2.00. 
WISTER, MARINA. Fantasy and 
fugue. The Macmillan Company, 1937, 


20p. $2.00. 
Travel 
*ALNWICK, H. A pictorial atlas of 
the British Isles. Philadelphia, David 
McKay Company [1937], 32 + 32p, 
$2.00. 


*BEALS, CARLETON. America South, 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1937. 559p. $3.50. 


*COCHRAN, HAMILTON. 
Virgin Islands. 
1937. 236p. $3.00. 


*De LEEUW, HENDRIK. Crossroads of 
the buccaneers. Philadelphia, J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, c1937. 414p. $3.00. 


HAVIGHURST, WALTER. Upper Missis- 
sippi: a wilderness saga. Farrar & 
Rinehart, c1937. 269p. $2.50. 


**LEACOCK, STEPHEN. My discovery 
of the west. Boston, Hale, Cushman 
and Flint, c1937. 272p. $2.00. 


These are the 
Prentice-Hall, Inc, 


Miscellaneous 
BURRIS-MEYER, ELIZABETH. 

ing livable homes. 
1937. 469p. $5.00. 


CAMERON, MARGARET. Country days 
and country ways. Philadelphia, David 
McKay Company [1937]. 237p. $2.00. 


HeEyYwarp, D. C. Seed from Mada- 


Decorat- 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 


gascar. Chapel Hill, University of 
North Carolina Press, 1937. 256p. 
$3.50. 


The story of rice. 


McEvoy, J. P. Father meets son. 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, c1937. 108p. $1.00. 


MARUCCHI, ORAZIO. Manual of Chris- 
tian Archeology; rev. by Giulio Belve- 
deri; tr. by Hubert Vecchierello. Pat- 
erson, N. J., St. Anthony Guild Press, 
1935. 448p. $3.50. 


*More, P. E. The demon of the ab- 


solute. Princeton University Press, 
1928. 183p. (New Shelburne essays, 
volume 1.) $2.00. 
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SEABURY, DAVID. 
ness. 
$2.50. 


SHAW, J. C. The hope of America. 
Boston, Meador Publishing Company, 
1937. 188p. $1.50. 


TEALL, E. N. Meet Mr. Hyphen and 
put him in his place. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company, 1937. 174p. $1.50. 


Literary prop- 
Inc., ¢1937. 


The art of selfish- 
Julian Messner, Inc., 1937. 310p. 


WITTENBERG, PHILIP. 
erty. Julian Messner, 
395p. $3.00. 


Social Science 


*ACIER, MARCEL, ed. From Spanish 
trenches. Modern Age Books, Inc., 
c1937. 199p. $0.85; pa., $0.35. 


*ANDREWS, C. M. The colonial period 
of American history. Yale University 
Press, 1937. 354p. (Vol. III, The set- 
tlements.) $4.00. 


*#**** ARNOLD, THURMAN. 
lore of capitalism. Yale 
Press, 1937. 400p. $3.00. 

“An analysis of the ways in which America 
thinks and acts.”” One of the truly significant 
contributions to the study of our economic in- 
stitutions and beliefs. The fact that corpora- 
tions and establishments take on personality 
has certainly been minimized in our struggle 
with problems of distribution. 


The folk- 
University 


Avary, Myrta L. Dixie after the 
war. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1937. 435p. $3.00. (Reprint.) 


Bray, F. C. Headlines in American 
history. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
c1937. 31lp. $2.00. 


*Brooks, R. R. R. 
ganizes. Yale University Press, 1937. 
3861p. $3.00. 


*Brown, F. M. America’s yesterday. 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 
¢1937,. 319p. $3.50. 


**CALDWELL, W. E. The ancient 
world. Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1937. 
607p. $3.75. 


CHADBOURNE, W. W. A history of 
banking in Maine, 1799-1930. Orono, 
University of Maine Library, 1936. 
2llp. bds., $1.50; pa., $1.00. 


**CLaRK, T. D. A history of Ken- 


When labor or- 


tucky. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. 717p.° 


$5.00. 


CLINTON, D. K. The South African 
melting pot: A vindication of mission- 
ary policy, 1799-1836. Longmans, Green 
and Co., c1937. 158p. $1.40. 
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*CROBAUGH, MERVYN. 
everybody. William Morrow & Com- 
pany, 1937. 2938p. $2.50. 


CRUTWELL, C. R. M. F. A history of 
peaceful change in the modern werld. 
Oxford University Press, 1937. 230p. 
$3.00. 


Economics for 


DURELL, FLETCHER. Cooperation; its 
essence and background. Boston, Bruce 
Humphries, Inc., c1937. 76p. $1.00. 


World finance, 1935- 
The Macmillan Company, 1937. 
$3.00. 


ELLIOTT, W. Y., and others. Interna- 
tional control in the nonferrous metals. 
The Macmillan Company, 1937. 9801p. 
$6.50. 


*** ELLIS, ELMER, ed. Education 
against propaganda; developing skill in 
the use of the sources of information 
about public affairs. National Council 
for the Social Studies, 1937. 182p. 
(Seventh yearbook.) $2.00. 


FELDMAN, A. J. The American jew; 
a study of backgrounds. Bloch Publish- 
ing Co., 1937. 9383p. $1.25. 


FORRESTER, IZOLA. This one mad act; 
the unknown story of John Wilkes Booth 
and his family. Boston, Hale, Cushman 
& Flint, 19387. 570p. $3.00. 


*GROUP OF SOCIAL SCIENTISTS IN THE 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY. Democracy 
in transition. D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1937. 376p. $2.50. 


*GT-99. Labor 


The Bobbs-Merrill 
309p. $2.50. 


*EINZIG, PAUL. 
1937. 
342p. 


spy. 
Company, 


Indianapolis, 
c1937. 


**HARE, L. C. M. The greatest Amer- 
ican woman, Lucretia Mott. The Amer- 


ican Historical 
307p. $3.00. 


** HART, A. G. 
come is divided. 
cago Press, ¢1937. 
icy pamphlet no. 23.) $0.25. 


*HIGH, STANLEY. Roosevelt—and 
then? Harper & Brothers Publishers, 
1937. 326p. $3.00. 


***Hoover, C. B. Dictators and de- 


mocracies. The Macmillan Company, 
1937. 110p. $1.50. 


**KALTENBORN, HANS VON. Kalten- 
born edits the news: Europe—Asia— 
America. Modern Age Books, 1937. 
196p. $0.35. 


Society, Inc., 1937. 


How the national in- 
University of Chi- 
30p. (Public pol- 
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KEENE, Betsey D. History of Bourne 
from 1622 to 1987. Yarmouthport, 
Mass., Charles W. Swift, 1937. 2365p. 
$2.00. 


KENpRICK, M. S., and SEAVER, C. H. 
Taxes; benefit and burden. Newson & 
Company, c1937. 189p. $1.00. 


*KENNEDY, A. L. Britain faces Ger- 
many. Oxford University Press, 1937. 
194p. $1.50. 


LENDER, C. 
Clark. 
1937. 


F. Down the Ohio with 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
278p. $2.00. 


LOIZEAUX, MARIE D. Publicity primer; 
an abc of “telling all” about the public 
library. The H. W. Wilson Company, 
1937. 69p. $0.60. 


** LUNDBERG, FERDINAND. 
60 families. The 
c1937. 544p. $3.75. 


America’s 
Vanguard Press, 


**PaRK, No-YONG. Retreat of the 
West. Hale, Cushman & Flint, Inc., 
c1937. 336p. $3.00. 


REISCHAUER, R. K. Early Japanese 
history (40 B.C.-A.D. 1167). Princeton 
University Press, 1937. Part B. 248p. 
$7.50, set. 


Report of court proceedings in the 
case of the Anti-Soviet Trotskyite cen- 
tre. Moscow, People’s Commissariat of 
Justice of the U. S. S. R., 1937. 580p. 
Price not indicated. 


*Rocers, F. T. Spain; a tragic jour- 
ney. The Macaulay Company, c1937. 
255p. $2.50. 


*SHAPIRO, HAROLD. What every 
young man should know about war. 
Knight Publishers, 1987. 146p. $1.50. 


STEIN, EMANUEL. Understanding 
corporations. Service Bureau for Adult 
Education, Division of General Educa- 
tion, New York University, 1937. 57p. 
$0.50. 


**STONEQUIST, E. V. The marginal 
man; a study in personality and culture 
conflict. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937. 
228p. $1.60. 


***TILTMAN, HESSELL. The far east 
comes nearer. Philadelphia, J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, c1937. 357p. $3.00. 
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ULMANN, ALBERT. Money talks. Bos. 
ton, Bruce Humphries, Inc., 1937, 
159p. $2.00. 


*VIERECK, G. S. The kaiser on trial, 
The Greystone Press, cl937.  514p, 
$2.50. 


***WuitTe, F. War in Spain. Long. 


mans, Green and Company, c1937. 85p, 
$1.00. 


Natural Science 


**BENJAMIN, A. C. An introduction 
to the philosophy of science. The Mae. 
millan Company, 1937. 485p. $3.50. 

Clearly differentiating the types of problems: 
logical, analytical, speculative. A distinct link 
between the volumes on mind and those on 
matter. 


**** DANTZIG, TOBIAS. Aspects of sci- 
ence. The Macmillan Company, 1937. 
285p. $3.00. 


“Science does not live by logic and experi- 
ment alone.” The author presents, and explains 
to the thoughtful, the “articles of faith’ which 
parallel religious attitudes of mind. Most help- 
ful toward establishing a true philosophy. 


*DITMARs, R. L., and BRIDGES, W. M. 
Wild animal world; behind the scenes 
at the zoo. D. Appleton-Century Com- 


pany, 1937. 302p. $3.00. 
A collection of thrilling anecdotes. 


*GRIMES, C. W. A story outline of 
evolution. Somerville, N. J., The C. P. 


Hoagland Co., 1937. 286p. $2.00. 
Offering (1) cultural and (2) oraanic evolv- 
tion in clear exposition. 


***HARRISON, MARGARET. Radio in 
the classroom ; objectives, principles, 
and practices. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. 
260p. $2.50 


Distinctly practical in the newest field of 
instruction. 


**HuNT, ANTONY. Teztile design. 
The Studio Publications, Inc., 1937. 
80p. 50. ; 
Illustrated with 
prints ; 


elaborate 


inserted photo 
linking art with craft. 


*JOHNSON, S. C. Complete photog- 
raphy. Philadelphia, David McKay 
Company [1937]. 157p. $1.25. 


*Lifesaving and water safety; pre- 
pared by the American Red Cross. 
Philadelphia, P. Blakiston’s Son & Co, 
Inc., c1937. 267p. $0.60. 
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*LINDROTH, HJALMAR. Iceland, a 
land of contrasts. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1937. 234p. $3.50. 


The material civilization and intellectual life 
of a tiny nation. 


**MALISOFF, W. M. The span of life. 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1937. 339p. $2.50. 


Optimistic note on the experimental results 
looking toward longevity. 


Morrison, J. H. Christian faith and 
the science of today. Nashville, Cokes- 
bury Press, 1937. 228p. $2.00. 

A British scholar impresses American the- 


ologians with his reasons why scientists should 
be most humble. 


**PARRAN, THOMAS. Shadow on the 
land: Syphilis. Reynal & Hitchcock, 
c1937. 309p. $2.50. 


The nation’s highest health official presents 
the nation’s chief health problem. 


*Yates, R. F. These amazing elec- 
trons. The Macmillan Company, 1937. 
326p. $3.75. 


A popular exposition for the well-read science 
teacher or student. 


Children’s Literature 


***BAILEY, BERNADINE. Puckered 
moccasins; a tale of old Fort Dearborn. 
Chicago, Albert Whitman & Co., ¢1937. 
293p. $1.50. 

Story of Old Fort Dearborn and the terrible 
massacre of 1812. Interesting history woven 
into an exciting story. Especially for boys. 


CaRR, Mary J. Peggy and Paul and 
Laddy. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
c1936. 207p. $1.75. 


The principals: a boy, a girl and a fox terrier. . 


The location: along the Williamette River near 
the Oregon coast. Adventure stories for read- 
ers ten to twelve years of age. 


CAVANAH, FRANCES. Children of the 
White House. Rand McNally & Com- 
pany, c1936. 36p. $0.50. 


DICKENS, CHARLES. Children’s stories 
from Dickens, retold by his grand- 
daughter, Mary A. Dickens, and others. 
ey McKay Company, ¢c1936. 242p. 


***Dopps, M. H. Children of sunny 
Syria. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
c1936. 148p. $1.50. 


A story of unflagging interest for junior 
readers. Customs of Syrian people are re- 
vealed in a plot of active realism and charm. 


Epwarps, P. G., and SHERMAN, J. W. 
Earth and sky. Boston, Little, Brown 
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and Company, 1937. 278p. The na- 
ture activity readers; (book four.) 
$0.92. 


*ESKRIDGE, R. L. Umi, the Hawaiian 
boy who became a King. The John C. 
Winston Company, c1936. 103p. $2.00. 


GRAHAM, V. O., and SHERMAN, J. W. 
Forest families. Boston, Little, Brown 
and Company, 1937. 315p. (The na- 
ture activity readers; book five.) $0.96. 


HAstTINGs, Howarp L. Animal life 
in the wilderness. Cupples & Leon 
Company, N. Y., c1936. 314p. $2.00. 


*HAESELER, RUTH, and MHAESELER, 
JOHN. Shorty; the story of a little 
chimpanzee. Chicago, Rand McNally & 


Company, c1936. 62 unnumbered pages. 
$0.10. 


**HOFFINE, LYLA. Wi Sapa. Amer- 
i Book Company, ¢c1936. 161p. 


“once-upon-a-time” story of a Sioux 
Indian boy. Lifelike adventures for youngest 
readers. The format of the book is attractive. 


HoLuinG, H. C. and LUCILLE. Let’s 
play Eskimo. Chicago, Rand McNally 
& Company, c1937. 6 unnumbered 
pages and cover. $0.10. 


**HOLLOWAY, Emory. Janice in to- 
morrow-land. American Book Com- 
pany, c1936. 203p. $0.72. 


A series of mystery stories for girls depict- 
ing adventures that thrill the young reader of 
intermediate grades. 


HuTCHINSON, G. R. Flying the states 
with the flying family. Chicago, Albert 
Whitman & Co., 1937. 288p. $2.00. 


*KING,, MARIAN. Sean and Sheela. 
Chicago, Albert Whitman and Co., 1937. 
135p. $2.00. 


LEE, MELICENT H. Volcanoes in the 
sun; a boy and girl of Guatemala. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, c1937. 
150p. $1.50. 


**MCDONALD, LUCILE S. Dick and 
the spice cupboard. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, c1936. 205p. $1.75. 

The story of 18 types of spice interestingly 
told in terms of a visit by a youth to the na- 
tive habitat of each spice and a discussion of 
its culture. 


PAINTER, CLARA §&., 


and BREZLER, 
ANNE. 


Minnesota grows up. Minne- 
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apolis, Minnesota University Press, 
©1936. 144p. $1.75. 
An informal historical geography of Min- 


nesota—attractive illustrations and graphs. 


PENNELL, MARY E. The cabin in the 
woods. Boston, Ginn and Company, 
c1936. 266p. $0.72. 


PoTTs, 
house. 
266p. 


Sara C. Accordion pleated 


Dorrance and Company, c1937. 
$2.00. 


****SEREDY, KATE. Listening. 
Viking Press, c1936. 157p. $2.00. 

A gripping story of life and adventure cover- 
ing the history of a New Jersey family for sev- 
eral generations including European background. 
The book is attractively constructed with pleas- 
ing illustrations. 

For boys and girls of the early teens. 


Shirley Temple’s 
Authorized edition. 
nie Brueggeman. 
Publishing 
$0.10. 


favorite poems. 
Illustrated by Bin- 
Akron, The Saalfield 
Company, c1936. 93p. 


STEVENSON, R. L. Treasure Island; 
adapted by T. E. Dunshee and Minna 
Ludeke. Boston, D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, cl1936. 214p. $0.68. 


***Van HICHTUM, NINKE. 
ten. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott 
Company, c1936. 256p. $2.00. 
Translation of a popular story in Holland 
and Switzerland—an “international goodwill” 


story of many thrills and adventures. Attrac- 
tively illustrated. 


Afka’s 


WILpER, LAurRA I. 
Plum Creek. 
lishers, 1937. 


On the banks of 
Harper & Brothers Pub- 
239p. $2.00. 


Textbooks 


_AMMARELL, R. R. An outline in civ- 
cis. McKinley Publishing Company, 
c1937. 96p. $0.52. 

ANDREWS, J. N., and MICHELS, R.K. 
Economic problems of modern society. 
Ronald Press, c1937. 814p. $3.75. 


BARKER, E. C., GRIMM, MABEL R., and 
HUGHES, MATILDA. The story of colonial 
times. Evanston, Ill., Row, Peterson 
and Company, 1937. 424p. 


BARKER, E. C., GRIMM, MABBL R., and 
HUGHES, MATILDA. The story of earliest 
times. Evanston, Ill., Row, Peterson 
and Company, c1936. 368p. $1.00. 
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BAWDEN, ARTHUR T. Man’s physical 


universe. The Macmillan Company, 
1937. 812p. $3.50. 
The newest, largest, most elaborately illus. 


trated college text on general science. 


Bocert, L. J. The fundamentals of 
chemistry; fourth edition, thoroughly 
revised. Philadelphia, W. B. Saunders 
Company, 1937. 449p. $2.75. 


BOWER, WARREN. Put it in writing! 
Service Bureau for Adult Education, 
Division of General Education, New 
York University, 1937. 63p. (Adult 
study outlines, No. 5.) $0.50. 


BROENING, A. M., and others. Eng- 
lish as you like it; ninth and tenth year, 
Harper & Brothers Publishers, 1937, 
250p. each. $1.08 each. 


BUCKINGHAM, B. R., Comp. and Ed. 
Too many bears, and other stories. Il- 
lustrations by Kurt Wiese. Ginn and 
Company, c1936. 736p. $1.08. 

Stories children enjoy and from which much 
valuable information is gained. For upper ele- 
mentary grades. 


BuGBEE, Lucy M., and others. Gen- 
eral language. Chicago, Benj. H. San- 
born & Co., c1937. 509p. $1.36. 


CANFIELD, L. H., and others. The 


United States in the making. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1937, 
842p. $2.20. 


Davis, F. G., and Davis, B. C. Guid- 
ance for youth. Boston, Ginn and Con- 
pany, c1937. 387p. $1.50. 

A clear descriptive statement of opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities to be found in various 
agricultural, industrial, commercial, and profes- 
sional occupations—most helpful treatment for 
vocational guidance of high school students. 


DELANO, AGNES. Reflective writing. 
Boston, Marshall Jones Company, 1937. 
150p. $2.00. 


FisH, L. J., and SNow, W. B. French 
commercial correspondence and read- 
ings. The Gregg Publishing Company, 
c1937. 257p. $1.20. 


GARDNER, H. J., and FARREN, PATRI- 
cia. Courtesy book. Philadelphia, J. 
B. Lippincott Co., 1937. 112p. $1.00. 
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BARBOUR, RALPH HENRY. Good man- 
ners for boys. D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 1937. 119p. $1.50. 

Two gems for the etiquette shelf in home, 


church, and school libraries. Old-fashioned cour- 
tesy is brought up to date. 


Gates, A. I., BAKER, F. T., and PEAR- 
pON, CELESTE C. Fun with Nick and 
Dick. The Macmillan Company, 1936. 
168p. $0.64. 


GILLETTE, J. M., and REINHARDT, J. 
M. Current social problems. Ameri- 
can Book Company, c1937. 819p. $4.00. 


HATFIELD, W. W., and others. Prac- 
tice activities in English. Grades Four, 
Five, and Six. American Book Com- 
pany, c1936. 37p. Price not indicated. 


HATFIELD, W. W., and others. Prac- 
tice activities in junior English. Amer- 
iean Book Company, c1937. 160p. 
$0.32. 


Hupp, ALICE H. The mechanics of 
the sentence. American Book Com- 
pany, c1937. 338p. $1.25. 


JANZEN, C. C., and STEPHENSON, O. 
W. Everyday problems in economics. 
Silver Burdett Company, 1937. 158p. 
$0.60. 


KeaL, H. M., and LEONARD, C. J. 
Mathematics for electrical students. 
225p. $1.60. 
and drawing students. 225p. $1.60. 
Technical mathematics, Vol. I (The 
equation, the formula, and the graph). 
246p. $1.25. Vol. II (Geometric proof 
and use of the natural functions). 277p. 








Book Manuscripts 


Wanted — All subjects, 
for immediate publica- 


Booklet sent free. 
* 


MEADOR PUBLISHING Co. 
324 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


tion. 





Mathematics for shop . 
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$1.50. Vol. III (Trigonometry, applied 
problems, and the slide rule). 149p. 
$1.25. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1938. 
Five small volumes of very select “math” on 
the high school level emphasizing real problems 
in the types of mathematics that are encoun- 
tered in the common branches of science and 
industry. Books like these should be antidotes 
to the “‘mathematics isn’t practical’ complaint. 


LAMERS, W. M., and SMITH, M. E. 
The making of a speaker. Milwaukee, 
The Bruce Publishing Company, c1937. 
522p. $2.00. 


MEYERS, A. L. Elements of modern 
economics. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. 
3638p. $4.00. 


MICHELS, R. K. Economics; basic 
principles and problems. Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, c1937. 614p. $1.60. 


MIDDLEBROOK, PEARL H., and COLLINs, 
BEATRICE M. A teacher’s guide to Eu- 
rope and Asia. Silver Burdett Com- 
pany, c1937. 116p. $0.40. 











AUTHORS & POETS 


POEMS, PLAYS, SHORT 
STORIES 


Wanted for Publication in 


RARY AMERICANS” SERIES 
* 

PRIZES OFFERED 

AND BIOGRAPHIES 


* 


Write or Send Manuscripts to 














“YEARBOOK OF CONTEMPO- 


ALSO FULL-LENGTH NOVELS 


RENAISSANCE BOOK CO. 
126 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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NELSON, FLORENCE, and COTTRELL, H. 
L. Safety through the year. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1937. 95p. $0.52. 


OcTAVE, HELENE. A French book to 
read all by yourself. With illustrations 
by J. G. Swafford. Boston, Little, 
Brown and Company, 1936. 122p. 
$1.75. 


Srmonps, F. H., and EMENY, BROOKS. 
The great powers in world politics. 
American Book Company, c1937. 683p. 
Price not indicated. 


SMITH, NILA B., and others. The 
unit-activity reading series: units 2, 4, 


5, 6, 7, and 8. Silver Burdett Com- 
pany, 1937. 16p. each. $0.12 each. 


T lew. $deas 
FOR TEACHERS 


@ EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


By Aven, ALEXANDER AND MEaNs 

Here is the first book in its field! It will solve 

all the problems that arise in your extra- 
; © program. 


604 Pages, $2.25 Postpaid 


@ BETTER PRIMARY READING 
By C. R. Stone 
Selected by the American Library Association 
as one of the 60 best educational books of 1936 
... and one of 24 especially recommended to 
teachers! 


570 Pages, $2.25 Postpaid 


@ BETTER ADVANCED READING 

By C. R. Strong 
A famous reading authority writes: “This is 
a much needed book in intermediate grade 
reading. It will do much to heighten interest 
and stimulate effort in developing reading 
activities above the primary grades.” 

304 Pages, $2.00 Postpaid 

Order on approval, or write for 
further information. 


Webster Publishing Co. 


1808 Washington Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 
76A 








typing. 


SORELLE, R. P., and others. Gregg 


1937. 304p. $1.60. 


Harper & Brothers Publishers, 1937, 


STEINER, S. J. Progressive Spanish, 


320p. $1.60. 


TRESSLER, J. C., and CARTER, H. H, 


English in action, Vol. II. Boston, D, 


Cc. 


Heath and Company, c1937. 580p. 


$1.52. 


WRIGHT, W. W., and PARKINSON, 


NELL. Work and play with words. TL 
by Marion and Doris Henderson. The 
Macmillan Company, 1936. 140p. 
$0.48. 


* 





Gregg Publishing Company, & 





x * * 
MERICA 
ROPES 


A 
G 
FOR PEACE 


HAROLD B. HINTON 


A handbook of history in the making 
which interprets the news and gives 
underlying causes of the day's events. 
Why's and wherefore's of current com 


flicts, neutrality legislation, and differ 


ences in ideologies among nations are 
all made plain. For courses in history 
and the social studies—valuable in de 
velopment of broad subjects. Maps 
pictographs, cartoons. 


$1.60 retail. $1.20 wholesale 


JOHNSON pus-isHiNg , 


COMPANY . . . . Richmond” 
Atlanta Dallas New York Chicago 


ag 





x & & 
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